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Chapter CE, 
1806 


The heat from the candles in the huge chande- 
liers was overpowering, and the movement of the danc- 
ers combined with the heavy fragrance of flowers 
did nothing to alleviate a feeling almost of suffocation. 

Two people detached themselves from the glitter- 
ing throng and walked slowly along the wide corridors 
of the great Mansion belonging to Lord Marshall, 
a close friend of the Prince of Wales. 

“Where are you taking me, D’Arcy?” the lady 
asked, as they left the music behind and the only 
sound was the soft tap of her small feet on the polished 
floor. 

“Somewhere quiet,” he replied. “There are too 
many people and too much noise. I want to talk to 
you.” 

The lady laughed, but there was no humour in 
the sound, attractive though it was. | 

“Not again, D’Arcy, I could not bear one of your 
‘little talks’ tonight.” 

The gentleman did not answer, he merely opened 
a door off the corridor and they entered an empty 
Sitting-Room lit only by silver sconces on either side 


of the mantelshelf and a candelabrum on the writing- 
desk. 


The lady looked round her. 
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“What a charming room! I have never been here 
before.” 

“Tt is Marshall’s sanctum, and as such it is for- 
bidden except to his most intimate friends.” 

“Which you consider yourself to be?” 

“He is a bore, but I have known him for a great 
number of years.” 

The room was cool and the curtains were drawn 
back from the open windows so that what breeze 
there was in the darkness outside was not excluded. 

There was, however, not enough to make the 
candles flicker, and the lady fanned herself slowly and 
rhythmically with a painted fan. 

The gentleman stood looking at her before he 
said: 

“You are more beautiful tonight, Galatea, than I 
have ever seen you!” 

She barely acknowledged the compliment—only 
the corners of her mouth curved for a moment in a 
half-smile. 

There was no doubt that she was in fact a great 
beauty. 

Her dark hair, arranged in a fashion brought over 
from Paris, framed her face with its perfect symmetry. 

Her most arresting feature was undoubtedly her 
large eyes, which should have been dark but were in 
fact a strange deep green flecked with gold, which 
reminded her many admirers of sunlight on a clear 
stream. 

They were very expressive eyes and as they con- 
templated the man standing in front of her they held 
an expression that was unmistakably wary. 

“Well, D’Arcy?” 

The question seemed to goad him into a sudden 


“Dammit!” he cursed. “You know what I want to 
say.” 

“And you know the answer, so why repeat words 
which have become a tiresome refrain?” 

“Is that all I mean to you?” he asked. , 

He looked at her and there was a touch of fire in 
his eyes. 
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Dressed in the very height of fashion, he was in 
fact as handsome in his way as she was beautiful in hers. 

There were few people in the Ball-Room who had 
looked at the Earl of Sheringham dancing with Lady 
Roysdon and not thought they matched each other in 
both appearance and reputation. 

But Lady Roysdon showed no sign on her beauti- 
ful face of the wild life that had made her the talk of the 
town, while the years of debauchery had begun to take 
their toll of the Earl. 

There were lines under his eyes that were un- 
doubtedly the signs of dissipation, and the pallor of 
his cheeks came from a long succession of late nights 
and too much port. 

Because he was angry he walked restlessly about 
the room, tugging with nervous fingers at the lapels of 
his tightly fitting coat. 

“We cannot go on like this!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I want you; because you are playing 
with me; because no longer will I be kept at arm’s 
length!” 

“That is for me to decide.” 

She spoke indifferently, as if the conversation had 
already begun to bore her. 

Realising that that was what was happening, the 
Earl flung himself down beside her on the sofa to say 
insistently: 

“I cannot bear it any longer, Galatea! Tonight 
when I saw you laughing at me with the Prince I 
reached breaking-point.” 

She was not looking at him but staring with unsee- 
ing eyes across the room at a rather badly painted 
picture of some dead game. 

“I told you before we came to Brighton that you 
would have to make up your mind to let me love you,” 
the Earl said. 

“And if I do not?” 

Her tone was light and it sounded as if she was 
laughing at him. 

“Then I think I will kill you!” he said slowly. 

“My dear D’Arcy, why so dramatic all of a 
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sudden? You know perfectly well you have no wish to 
kill me. All you want is for me to become your mis- 
tress.” 

“I will marry you—you know I will marry you— 
as soon as that corpse you call your husband is dead.” 

“That corpse is my husband.” 

“How can you be faithful to a man who can 
neither see nor hear, who is not a human being but 
only a lump of flesh that breathes?” 

“As long as George breathes, I am married to 
him.” 

“That is what you have said a thousand times 
before.” 

“Then why not face the fact that I have no inten- 
tion of becoming your mistress?” 

“How long does that mean I shall have to wait?” 
the Earl asked despairingly. 

Lady Roysdon did not answer and after a mo- 
ment he said: 

“Do you imagine that if Roysdon were not a rich 
man he would still be alive? No! Those blasted doctors 
keep him in this world so that they can fill their pockets. 
How long is it since he had his stroke?” 

“Nearly five years.” 

“Immediately after your marriage?” 

“Ves. ” 

“And in that short time what did he teach you 
about love?” 

Lady Roysdon did not reply and after a moment 
he said: 

“Let me teach you, my beautiful one. Let me ini- 


tiate you into the ecstatic emotions which have been — 


enjoyed not only by men and women but by the gods 
themselves.” 

Lady Roysdon gave another of her little laughs. 

“You are becoming poetic, D’Arcy. Soon you 
will be writing odes to my eye-brows like that tiresome 
young man we met a month ago. I cannot remember 
his name.” 

“I have no wish to write about you,, the Earl 
said savagely. “I want to hold you in my arms, to kiss 
you and make sure you belong to me.” 
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Lady Roysdon yawned. 

“I do not belong to anybody except George,” she 
said, “and as he does not need me I belong only to 
myself.” 

She rose slowly to her feet. 

“Come, D’Arcy, I want to go home.” 

The Earl rose too, to stand in front of her with 
an expression of resolution on his face. 

She sensed his intention and looked up at him to 
say quietly: 

“If you touch me, D’Arcy, I swear I will never 
see you again!” 

“You cannot treat me as you treated Charles and 
half a dozen others!” 

“I can...and I will!” she answered sharply. 
“So beware!” 

“You drive me mad!” 

“No madder than you are already.” 

As if he knew he was defeated, he moved a step 
away from her to say: 

“I will take you home.” 

“I have my own carriage, thank you.” 

“You will come with me,” he ordered. “I have 
not yet finished talking to you.” 

“There is no need to add fuel to the gossip there 
is about us already.” 

“Why should we care what anyone says?” the 
Earl enquired. “Unless everybody in the Social World 
is blind, they know I love you, and they know that 
sooner or later you will be mine.” 

“You try to make them think, because it is a salve 
to your pride, that I am yours already.” 

She raised her small pointed chin a little higher 
as she added: 

“It annoys me that people should believe what is 
untrue.” 

“What do they matter?” the Earl asked roughly. 
“You are not usually so chicken-hearted, Galatea.” 

“In a few weeks’ time I shall be twenty-one,” 
she said. “I am beginning to think I should behave in 
a4 more circumspect manner.” 

The Earl threw back his head and laughed. 


4 
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“Circumspect? You? What has happened to the 
rebel who came with me to the Haymarket to dance in 
the same room as the sweepings of Piccadilly?” 

She did not answer and he went on: 

“The Jester I took to Covent Garden to bewilder 
and tease the Bucks watching the parade of Cyprians? 
Who has partnered me in a number of pranks which 
have made us both the toast of St. James’s?” 

Lady Roysdon turned her head to one side. 

“I heard today that they call me ‘the Outrageous 
Lady Roysdon.’” 

“They also call you ‘the Most Beautiful Woman 
in England.’ You can take your choice.” 

“T felt... ashamed after we went to Bridewell.” 

“I cannot think why,” the Earl replied. “The whole 
thing was a joke and we laughed, if you remember, as 
we drove home together.” 

“You... laughed.” . 

“And we will laugh again as I drive you home 
now,” the Earl said. “Come, Galatea, let us say good- 
night to our host.” 

He offered her his arm but when she would have 
placed her hand on it she changed her mind. 

“No,” she said, “I cannot go back to that over- 
crowded Ball-Room. Besides, as you are well aware, 
we should not leave before the Prince.” 

z “Then we will slip away without making our fare- 
wells.” 

The Earl’s eyes rested on her lovely face before 
he said: 

“Other people, even the Prince, intrude upon us 
when all I want is to have you alone.” 

There was a note of passion beneath the last word 
and once again there was a glint of fire in his narrow- 
ing eyes, warning Lady Roysdon that her control over 
him was near breaking-point. 

She had had to be on her guard all the time where 
D’Arcy Sheringham was concerned. 

He had pursued her since the first night they had 
met at Carlton House, and had become, witpout asking 
her permission, her inseparable companion. 
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She had been very young and completely innocent 
of the Social World, a wife with a husband who lay in 
a darkened room attended by a whole army of doctors 
and nurses. , 

She would have felt very lost that first Season in 
London had not the Earl always been there to escort 
her and undoubtedly to amuse her. 

Because he was so experienced where the female 
sex was concerned, he had been wise enough not to 
frighten her. 

It was in fact her very innocence in the Society 
in which they moved that was a more effective chaperon 
than any human being could possibly have been. 

The mere fact that she knew so little safe-guarded 
her like a protective wall. 

The most critical of women who were spiteful 
because she was so beautiful had really nothing tangible 
about which to complain. 

But nothing in life stands still, and as the Earl 
grew more importunate and more demanding, Lady 
Roysdon grew wilder and their behaviour made it im- 
possible for anyone to ignore them. 

Licence and impropriety as displayed by the Prince 
of Wales’s close friends was nothing new. 

He had for years surrounded himself with a num- 
ber of people who shocked not only those who centred 
round his father’s dull and boring Court, but also 
the public who had to pay for the heir to the 
throne’s wild and ever-increasing extravagance. 

The caricaturists showed the Prince as a volup- 
tuary, and to them it seemed entirely appropriate that 
he should include so many reprobates among his 
closest friends. 

Two of the most notorious Dukes in England— 
Queensberry and Norfolk—were frequent guests of his 
not only in London but also at Brighton. 

Norfolk, an extremely ill-educated man, was said 
to be not only the most drunken but also the dirtiest 
gentleman in the country, while Queensberry was 
cleaner but a good deal more depraved. 

He was sharp-looking, very irritable, and swore 
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like a thousand troopers. And the long list of women 
he had seduced grew daily even though he was growing 
older. 

Besides the Dukes, there were the wild members 
of the Barrymore family. 

The seventh Earl of Barrymore was a young man 
who was rapidly dissipating a fortune of over twenty 
thousand pounds and whose crude and heartless prac- 
tical jokes on innocent people had earned him the name 
“Hellgate.” | 

His brother, a parson, was a compulsive gambler 
ever on the verge of going to prison and was conse- 
quently nicknamed “Newgate”—after the prison for 
criminals. 

Their youngest brother, called “Cripplegate” be- 
cause he had a club foot, had a savage temper which 
was shared by his sister; for whom “Billingsgate”—a 
fish market where the women were notoriously foul- 
mouthed—was an exceedingly appropriate sobriquet. 

In Brighton, calling themselves the “Merry 
Mourners,” they had gone out at night carrying a coffin, 
and knocking on the doors of Middle Class citizens 
had announced to the terrified maidservants that they 
had come to collect the family corpse. 

To vie with these characters and a great many 
more, there was the scandal of the Prince’s supposed 
secret marriage to the Roman Catholic Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, his now-disastrous marriage to Princess Caro- 
bse of Brunswick, and his ever-growing mountain of 

evdts. 

But there was another side to the Prince’s char- 
acter which those who knew him well found irresistible. 

He had great personal charm, remarkably good 
taste, was astonishingly knowledgeable on a variety of 
subjects, and could be surprisingly generous to those 
who touched his heart. 

His servants adored him, and a great number of 
his friends found that the manner in which he was 
treated by his father excused all his excesses. 

It was not, however, a society in which a woman 
could take part and not have her reputation suffer in 

consequence. 
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But the more Lady Roysdon was talked about, the 
more she flouted convention with the help and conniv- 
ance of the Earl of Sheringham. 

But now her companion and playmate, the man 
she had ordered about for four years, was straining at 
the leash and she knew it was going to be difficult to 
hold him. 

Actually she had fled from London to Brighton 
after an episode which had left her feeling ashamed. 

She wanted to be free not only of the pointing 
fingers which would undoubtedly make the most of her 
latest escapade, but also of the Earl himself. 

He had always said that he disliked Brighton and 
in previous years had not followed the Prince to the Spa 
that had developed simply because of his Royal interest 
in it. 

Yet when the Prince had arrived three days ago 
the Earl had come with him, and Lady Roysdon knew 
the peace and quiet she had sought in the house she 
had rented in the Steine was at an end. 

He had monopolised her from the first moment 
she arrived at the Ball this evening, sweeping aside the 
other men who clamoured for her attention with an air 
of authority which infuriated her. 

She told herself over and over again that she was 
not the Earl’s property and that he had no rights over 
her while her husband was still alive. 

But she felt as if he was piercing her defences with 
weapons against which she had no answer and that he 
had become frightening in his determination to own her. 

Now as he waited for her to put her arm in his 
there was an expression on his face which made her 
draw in her breath. Quickly she said: 

“T left my wrap in the Hall. Will you fetch it and 
bring it here? If I go myself I am certain to be waylaid 
and people will know I am leaving.” 

“That is true,” the Earl agreed. “I will fetch it for 
you and order my carriage at the same time.” 

She did not protest and he added: 

“I will also send a message to your coachman to 
go home.” 

“Thank you, D’Arcy.” 
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He looked at her as if he was surprised at her 
sudden capitulation to his wishes. Then with a faint 
smile on his face he said: 

“Mind you are here when I return. Perhaps I 
should lock the door in case some gallant seeks you out 
and persuades you to dance with him.” 

“T have no intention of dancing any more tonight,” 
Lady Roysdon said almost petulantly. “I want to go 
home. A party that drags on too long is always fatigu- 
ing.” 

“You are right. We should have left earlier.” 

“Then do not let us linger talking about it,” Lady 
Roysdon replied sharply. “I am tired, I want to rest.” 

“Tf I let you,” the Earl said with a twist to his lips. 

Then he opened the door, passed through it, and 
shut it firmly behind him. 

As soon as he had gone, the expression of lassi- 
tude on Lady Roysdon’s face disappeared. 

For a moment she stood listening as if to be quite 
certain that the Earl was not returning at once. Then, 
moving swiftly across the room, she climbed out the 
open window. 

She lifted herself in her narrow gauze gown quite 
easily over the sill and out into the darkness of the 
garden. 

For a moment she stood as if taking her bearings, 
then she set off across the lawn to where in the distance 
beyond a row of shrubs she saw the flicker of lights. 

She guessed that they came from carriages, 
cabriolets, and phaetons awaiting their owners. 

. She found her own carriage without much diffi- 
culty. 
The coachman, Hancocks, who had been with her 
husband’s family for many years, was dozing on the 
box, but Jake, a young man she had engaged as both 
groom and footman since she came to Brighton, was 
chatting with a number of other servants. 

As Lady Roysdon appeared they stared at her 
first in astonishment, then quickly slipped into the ob- 
sequious manner which was expected of them. 

Jake picked up his cockaded hat from where he 
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had flung it carelessly on the ground and put it on his 
head. 

“You wish to leave, M’Lady?” 

“wes.” 

He hurried to open the carriage door and lifted 
the fur-lined rug from the seat so that he could lay it 
over her knees. 

“Home, M’Lady?” 

“Yes, home,” Lady Roysdon agreed, then added: 
“And tell Hancocks not to travel on the highway. 
There is, I believe, another road over the Downs.” 

“T knows it, M’Lady.” 

“Then hurry!” 

“Very good, M’Lady!” 

The carriage door was shut. The footman climbed 
up on the box, and the horses moved forward, passing 
the long line of waiting carriages extending to the front 
door. 

Lady Roysdon sat back in the shadows just in 
case she should be seen as they passed the front of the 
Mansion, and they moved down the drive at a smart 

ace. 
E After barely a quarter of a mile they turned from 
the Brighton Road onto a narrow, dusty lane. 

Lady Roysdon had her reasons for choosing this 
route. 

She was well aware that the Earl’s horses—and 
there were four of them—pulling a lightly sprung 
travelling chariot, would easily outpace her own 


air. 

She would not put it past him to draw them to a 
standstill and insist on joining her whether she wished 
it or not. 

She knew how difficult it would be in a confined 
space, alone in the darkness, to keep the Earl at bay, 
and even to talk to him in such circumstances would 
be to invite danger. 

The road over the Downs was longer and the 
surface was none too good, but to Lady Roysdon it was 
safer and that was all that mattered. 

She settled herself comfortably in a corner of the 
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well-padded carriage and pushed the fur rug off her 
knees and onto the floor. 

She bent forward to let down the window. 

Now she could feel the breeze blowing from the 
sea and it swept away the oppression that she had felt 
ever since arriving at the Ball to find the Earl waiting 
for her. 

She wondered what she could do about him, be- 
cause, although two years ago she might have thought 
differently, she now knew that even if she were free 
tomorrow she would never marry him. 

There was something about him that repelled her 
physically even though she found him amusing. 

It was in fact because he amused her that she 
preferred him to all the other gentlemen who had laid 
their hearts at her feet. 

They tried in every way possible to persuade her 
that fidelity was a joke, not a virtue, and was something 
which no Lady of Fashion contemplated for long. 

But when their blandishments and pleadings had 
got them nowhere, the majority of them had drifted 
away in search of easier prey. But the Earl remained. 

“T shall have to be rid of him somehow,” Lady 
Roysdon decided. 

But while she could sound very determined on the 
subject when she spoke of it to herself, she knew it 
would be quite a different matter to convince the Earl 
of her intention. 

That she had in fact driven him almost to the edge 
of madness was, she knew, no exaggeration. 

Never before in his thirty-six years had he been 
thwarted in obtaining anything he desired, and because 
she was the exception she had become an obsession. 

He was almost insane in his determination that 
she should surrender herself to his demands and 
acknowledge him the victor. 

She did not know why, but in the last month her 
attitude had changed towards him. 

She began to find him very different from the man 
upon whom she had smiled and to whom she had given 
her friendship when first she came to Londen. 

She began to feel that there was something menac- 
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ing about the narrowness of his eyes and something 
cruel in the hard line of his thin lips. 

She had heard stories about him, of course. 

Was there anyone in the Social World who was 
not talked about disparagingly, or anyone about whom 
there were not innumerable anecdotes of an unsavoury 
nature? 

But she never listened to scandalous tales about 
her friends, and although she could not help hearing 
some of them, she seldom believed what she heard. 

Yet now where the Earl was concerned she began 
to be suspicious. 

With the suspicions came the feeling that he was 
gradually enveloping her in a net from which she could 
not escape. 

For the first time since she had come to London 
and lived on her own, a wife without a husband to 
protect her, Lady Roysdon wished that she knew a man 
to whom she could turn for sympathy and understand- 


ing. 
. It had always been the Earl who had got her into 
scrapes and got her out of them. 

It had always been the Earl who advised her, and 
because he was an extremely important member of the 
Social World and a very experienced man, his advice 
on the whole had been to her advantage. 

It was only now that she felt as if she was suddenly 
defenceless against him and he was gradually stripping 
her of every refuge there had been in the past. 

Deep in her thoughts, Lady Roysdon had ceased 
to notice where they were going, and only when 
suddenly the coach came to a grinding halt did she wake 
from her reverie. 

She looked out to see that they had stopped 
apparently in a wood, for there were trees on either 
side of the carriage. 

Then a tall figure appeared in front of the window, 
opened the door, and said: 

ae Your Ladyship be gracious enough to 
alight?” 

For a moment she thought that the Earl had 
caught up with her after all. 
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Then incredibly in the light from the moon and 
from the lanterns on the side of the carriage she saw 
that the man who had spoken was masked. 

He must be a Highwayman! 

There was a pistol in his hand and behind him 
she could see his riderless horse. She thought wildly 
that she must scream, but was then too proud to show 
any form of weakness. 

Slowly and with a dignity that belied a sudden 
trembling within her breast, she stepped from the 
carriage. 

The moonlight was bright enough for her to see 
quite clearly another Highwayman, who had his pistol 
pointing at Hancocks and Jake on the box. 

The Highwayman who had told her to alight was 
tall and broad-shouldered, and while she could not see 
the expression in his eyes behind the black mask which 
covered half his face, there was undoubtedly a faint 
smile on his lips. 

“What do you want?” she asked curtly. “Or is 
that an unnecessary question?” 

“Quite unnecessary, M’Lady,” he answered. “And 
may I say that the emeralds at your neck are a quite 
superfluous adornment to your beauty.” 

“I am not interested in your compliments,” Lady 
Roysdon retorted coldly. 

“Then I shall have to make do with the emeralds, 
though I must add they pale beside the loveliness of 
their owner.” 

Lifting her chin disdainfully to show what she 
thought of his impertinence, Lady Roysdon undid the 
necklace and held it out to him. 

He took it from her without taking his eyes from 
her face and casually dropped it into a canvas bag he 
held in one hand. 

As he did so she realised that he was dressed in a 
very different manner from what she had expected. 

Highwaymen, she had always thought, wore the 
full-skirted coat and tricorn hat of the fashion of twenty 
years earlier. 

But this man was dressed in the cloties that any 
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Buck might have assumed: a cut-away coat, tight- 
fitting breeches, and highly polished Hessian boots. 

On his head was a high-crowned hat which he 
wore at an angle. 

His crisp white muslin cravat was tied in an 
intricate manner which might have rivalled that affect- 
ed by the Earl 

As she looked at him she could not help thinking 
it would have been amusing to see the two men con- 
fronting each other if in fact the Earl had been with 
her as he intended 

But then she would not have been on this road 
unprotected, for which predicament she had no-one to 
blame but herself. 

“T feel my collection would not be complete with- 
out the ear-rings on Your Ladyship’s shell-like ears, 
the bracelets which encircle your wrists, and of course 
the ring on your wedding-finger,” the Highwayman 
said, intruding upon her thoughts. 

Because it was impossible to refuse, Lady Roys- 
don handed him the large drop ear-rings which were 
unique in the identical size of their stones, and un- 
fastened the bracelets one by one. 

As she handed him her ring the moonlight 
glittered on another she wore on the fourth finger of 
her left hand. 

As the Highwayman’s eyes went to it, almost in- 
voluntarily she gave an exclamation. 

“No!” 

He seemed surprised. 

“No?” he repeated. “Why not? I cannot believe 
Your Ladyship would be adorned with anything that 
was not of value.” 

“Tt is in fact not very valuable, but it was my 
mother’s, the only thing of hers which I still possess.” 

She looked up at him, thinking he would not 
believe her. 

After all, to speak of jewellery as having a senti- 
mental value must be a plea that Highwaymen regu- 
larly heard from those they robbed. 

“The oldest excuse in the world for not parting 
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with one’s valuables,” she had heard someone say once, 
or had it been a line in a play? 

The Highwayman seemed to hesitate, and now, 
in a very different tone from that in which she had been 
speaking, she said: 

“Please... please...leave me that ring. It... 
really matters to me.” 

“Should that concern me?” 

“I suppose not,” she answered dully. 

Because she thought there was no point in saying 
any more, she pulled the ring from her finger. 

As she did so the Highwayman walked away 
from her, and she wondered why he had done so until 
she saw him put into his saddle-bag the small bag 
into which he had put her jewellery. 

Without really thinking what she was doing, she 
followed him, until as he turned from the saddle he 
found her beside him. 

She held the ring out to him. 

“This is what you want.” 

“Do you often think of your mother?” he asked 
unexpectedly. 

“She died when I was fifteen,” Lady Roysdon 
answered, “‘but I still miss her.” 

“You loved her?” 

“Very much!” 

“As I loved mine,” the Highwayman said. “She 
was with me until only a few years ago.” 

“Then you were lucky.” 

“That is what I thought—very lucky.” 

It flashed through Lady Roysdon’s mind that this 
was a very strange conversation to be having with a 
Highwayman. 

There was a note in his voice which told her he 
spoke with sincerity. 

She realised that it was an educated voice, and 

he spoke as any gentleman of her acquaintance might 
have done. 
. Because she was curious, she stared at him, not- 
ing the firmness and at the same time the generosity 
of his mouth. ° 

Unlike the Earl’s narrow lips, his turned up at 
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the corners, giving the impression that he was smiling 
secretly at his own thoughts. 
“Who are you?” she asked. 


“That is a very indiscreet question to ask a High- 
wayman. We are always anonymous,” he parried. 

“Of course, but I was wondering if this might be 
some jest at my expense...if you are robbing me 
for a wager.” 

He smiled. 

“That is perhaps the sort of thing you would do 
yourself, My Lady Roysdon, but I am in fact the 
genuine article.” 

“You know my name?” 

“Who could live near Brighton or London and 
not hear about you when you are so—famous?” 

The way he said the word did not make it a com- 
pliment, and Lady Roysdon said in a low voice: 

“T think...from the way you spoke... you 
mean... infamous.” 

“JT would not be so impolite as to say so.” 

“But you think it.” 

“Does it matter what I think?” 

“J suppose not. I wonder which stories of my 
various indiscretions have reached your ears.” 

“There are quite a number of them. Shall I say 
that I believe only half of what I hear?” 

“How can I know if what you believe is the truth, 
if I do not know what you have heard?” 

He smiled, and she knew it was because she 
sounded more like a child than a grown woman. 

“You are very beautiful, Lady Roysdon!” he said 
after a moment’s pause. “Which is why I think it is a 

ity.” 
: “What is a pity?” she asked. 

“That your name should be linked with the rois- 
terers who drink to you in Public Houses, the Bucks 
and Dandies who toast you drunkenly in the Clubs.” 

“How do you know this?” she asked angrily. 

He made a little gesture with his hand, then 
looked away from her to where the moonlight seeped 
through the trees, casting variegated patterns of silver 
on the mossy ground. 
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“Gossip and scandal travel like the wind, even 
to places like this.” 

She followed the direction of his eyes and realised 
how quiet and beautiful it was. 

She felt suddenly as if he had given her eyes to 
see what she had never noticed before and that the 
peace beneath the trees was something she had always 
sought but never found. 

There was a long silence. 

“T think you understand,” he said at length in a 
low voice, as if he had read her thoughts. 

Because it was strange and uncanny and she did 
not know what she felt about it, she held out the 
diamond ring and said quickly: 

“Take this and let me go!” 

“Keep it!” 

“Do you... mean that?” 

“You told me it belonged to your mother.” 

“Which is true.” 

“T did not doubt you for a second.” 

“I thought... perhaps you might... have.” 

“T think you would find it hard to deceive me.” 

There was a little frown between her eyes as she 
asked: 

“Why did you say that?” 

“You know the answer without my putting it in- 
to words.” 

She stared at him. Then he said in a different 
tone: 
“I had forgotten for the moment that I am a High- 
wayman. If I let you keep the ring, you must give me 
something of equal value.” 


Lady Roysdon glanced towards the coach and 


back at him. 
“T have...nothing else with me...” she began. 
Then as she saw the smile on his lips she was 
very still. 
He moved towards her, put his fingers under her 


chin, and turned her face up to his. As she did not 


move, his arms went round her and his Jips were on 
hers. 
For a moment she felt it could not be happening. 
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Then as his mouth possessed her she felt a strange 
warmth that she had never known before creeping up 
her body, through her breasts, and into her throat. 

It was gentle, sweet, and inexpressibly wonderful, 
so that it seemed to be part of the beauty of the moon- 
light and the silver rays which percolated through the 
leaves of the trees. 

He drew her closer. 

Then there was an intensity of feeling like a sharp 
pain, which almost before she could grasp what was 
happening turned into a rapture so ecstatic, so perfect, 
that she could hardly believe it was actually happen- 
ing.... 

She was free. 
They were standing a little apart, looking at each 
other, and it was almost impossible to breathe. 

He turned and walked ahead of her towards the 
coach, and because it was difficult to think or to re- 
member anything except the sensations she was still 
feeling, she could only follow him blindly. 

He opened the door and she felt his hand on her 
elbow as he helped her into the carriage. 

He must have signalled the coachman, although 
she did not see him do it, for the horses moved off 
and he took his hat from his head as the carriage 
passed him. 

She sat back against the cushions, feeling her heart 
pounding within her breast and the breath coming 
quickly between her lips. 

Only when they were within sight of the lights of 
seg did she put her hands up to her jewel-less 
neck. 

Her emeralds were not there: what had happened 
had been real and not a part of her imagination. 

* * * 


The lights shone golden in the windows of the 
house that she had rented on the Steine. 

_ It was an elegant building and although the fur- 
niture was slightly shabby it was comfortable, and there 
was plenty of room for the servants whom Lady Roys- 
don had brought with her from London. 

Despite the fact that a large number of new 
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houses had been built in Brighton and the number 
had nearly trebled since the year of the Prince’s first 
visit in 1783, there was still not enough accommoda- 
tion. 

The wealthy and fashionable who flocked down 
to the Spa in the wake of the Prince were willing to 
pay exorbitant prices for any accommodation how- 
ever primitive. 

Lady Roysdon had thought herself fortunate to 
have obtained the house for three years in succession. 

She had not been compelled, as were many oth- 
ers of the Carlton House circle, to rent rooms or cot- 
tages outside the town or even to overbid, in a most 
unsporting manner, those who had previously booked - 
into Hotels. 

This week the town was more overcrowded than 
at any other time, since celebrations had been ar- 
ranged, as was usual for the Prince’s birthday. 

As she returned home Lady Roysdon could see 
the illuminations that had been erected along the 
Steine and on the outside of her house. 

She was glad that they were not lit because she 
had no wish to have the servants who waited up for 
her notice her appearance. 

As Jake opened the door of the carriage she said 
in a low voice: _ 

“No mention of what occurred tonight is to be 
Made to anyone, either the servants in the house or 
your friends in the town.” 

“I understand, M’Lady.” 

“If you disobey me, I shall dismiss you instantly.” 

“T shall not speak of it, M’Lady.” 

“Good! Please tell Hancocks what I have said.” 

“Very good, M’Lady.” 

She walked quickly into the house. Because it — 
was late the candles in the Hall were flickering low. | 

She had no wrap with which to conceal the bare- 
ness of her neck so she hurried past the night-watch- 
man and was halfway up the stairs before he had shut 
the door behind her. ‘ | 

He was an elderly man whom she had brough 
from London because he was so reliable. 
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“Good-night, Danvers,” she said from the top of 
the stairs. 

“Good-night, M’Lady. I hope Your Ladyship had 
a pleasant evening. There’s a number of messages for 
Your Ladyship.” 

“TI will see them in the morning,” Lady Roysdon 
said hastily, and went into her bed-room. 

A maid was waiting up for her but she was old 
and sleepy. She knew that her mistress disliked talking 
in the early hours of the morning, so she undressed 
her in silence. :; 

Only as she picked up her gown to carry it 
from the room did she glance at the jewel-box on the 
dressing-table and say: 

“Your emeralds, M’Lady, where are they?” 

“T took them off for safety, Hannah,” Lady Roys- 
don replied. 

“For safety, Your Ladyship?” 

“Yes, there are Highwaymen and footpads about. 
You must have seen notices up in the town warning 
visitors to be on their guard.” 

“Yes, of course, M’Lady, but the new groom 
carries a blunderbuss, I believe.” 

If Jake did carry one he certainly had not used 
it, Lady Roysdon thought to herself, but aloud she 
said: 

“It is all right, Hannah, do not worry. We will 
talk about it in the morning.” 

“Of course, M’Lady. You’re home safe and 
sound, that’s all that matters.” 

She went from the room, closing the door behind 
her, but instead of getting into bed Lady Roysdon 
crossed the floor carrying a candle in her hand to 
look at herself in the mirror on the dressing-table. 

It seemed to her that her eyes were shining in a 
strange manner, and her lips were very soft and red- 
der than she remembered them. 

It was not due to alve, because she had not ap- 
plied any since she had left Brighton after a dinner- 
party to drive to the Ball. 

The colour of her lips and the sparkle in her 
eyes came, she knew, from having been kissed—kissed 
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not by a man she knew, but by a man she had only 
partially seen, a felon, a criminal . . . a Highwayman! 
ee vee be crazed!” she whispered. 

WE yet it was impossible to forget the sensati 
his lips had aroused in her, the se the oie 
tion in her throat, the sudden pain like the point of a 
dagger, then the ecstasy beyond anything she had 
thought or imagined was possible. 

_ _ She stood looking at herself. Then suddenly, as if 

she could not bear what she saw, she blew out the. 

candle. 4 
Groping in the darkness of the room, 

her way to bed to hide her face in the pillow. oe 


Chapter i Wo 


Lady Roysdon awoke in the morning in a very 
different mood. 

After all, however she might have behaved last 
night, she was the wife of a Peer, and of great Social 
importance. Looking back on what had occurred, she 
came to the conclusion that it was a clear case of 
“moon-madness.” 

It was difficult to think what she could have 
done to prevent herself from being kissed, but she was 
sure she could have thought of something, had she 
given her mind to it. 

As it was, it was an episode which should be 
quickly forgotten. 

What was far more important was to deal com- 
petently with the Earl of Sheringham, who would 
doubtless be suffering from pique due to the blow to 
his pride. 

It was usual in the morning, as soon as she was 
dressed and had dealt with the innumerable letters 
and invitations that were waiting for her, to walk on 
the Steine. 

It was a broad thoroughfare where the roads from 
London and Lewes joined and ran down to the sea, 
and had become the most fashionable promenade in 
Brighton. 

After all, one came to Brighton for the good of 
one’s health, and the sea air was, according to the doc- 
tors, a remedy for every known disorder. 
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But she had the uncomfortable feeling that the 
air would not disperse the sensations she still felt with- 
in her when she thought of the Highwayman. 

Nevertheless, there was no point in not finding 
out if the sea air could be as effective in this as in 
many other disorders. 

Accordingly, dressed in a new gown of straw- 
berry-pink muslin and wearing with it one of the high- 
crowned bonnets which were the very latest mode, 
she stepped out into the sunshine. 

She was conscious that she was looking her best, 
and her eyes were certainly wider and more brilliant 
than usual. 

The most fashionable time for walking on the 
Steine was at four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
Prince himself promenaded with Mrs. Fitzherbert on 
his arm, bowing to acquaintances with a grace tha 
was universally admired, or greeting favoured frien 
with literally open arms. 

West of the Royal Crescent stood Mrs. Fitzher. 
bert’s attractive new house, which had been built fo 
her by William Porden at the cost of sixty-three hun- 
dred pounds. 

Next door was a rather larger one in which dur 
ing his occasional visits to the sea the Duke of Marl 
borough was looked after by a staff of forty servants. 

Nearby was the Prince’s Marine Pavilion, alte 
in recent years by Holland’s nephew and assistant, 
who had made it appear less classically austere by add 
ing green tent-shaped metal canopies to the balconies 

He had also built on two oval rooms, one a Din 
ing-Room and the other a Drawing-Room, which we 
like wings projecting at angles from the Eastern fron 

The Prince had considered altering the appe 
ance of the Pavilion in a far more drastic way, 
once again it was a question of money. 

So he had for the moment to be content 
building stables and an immense structure in the 
dian style called a “Riding House.” 

This, under a huge central cupola, eighty-five fe 
wide, provided stabling for fifty-four korses, as we 
as accommodation for ostlers and grooms. 
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As the Prince was never happier than when he 
was building, altering, and furnishing, it was not sur- 
prising that he enjoyed staying at Brighton perhaps 
more than in the completed magnificence of Carlton 

ouse. 
. He went to bed late and got up very late and 
most mornings he could be seen sitting on the balcony 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house. 

It was popularly believed, although Lady Roysdon 
considered it to be only a rumour, that there was an 
underground passage from there to the Pavilion. 

Whatever the route His Royal Highness used, 
as soon as her promenade took her in sight of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s house Lady Roysdon could see him lean- 
ing over the balcony and talking to some friends on 
the ground beneath him. 

She was not surprised to notice that beside him 
was Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was not only one 
of the Prince’s closest and most indulged companions 
but was also, Lady Roysdon was inclined to think, a 
disruptive influence on everyone with whom he came 
in contact. 

Despite his age—he was fifty-five this year— 
Sheridan still behaved like a wild young man. 

When he stayed at the Pavilion he kept everyone 
in fits of laughter and tense with apprehension as to 
what he would do next. 

As soon as he arrived in Brighton this year, he 
had come into the Drawing-Room disguised as a Po- 
lice Officer to arrest the Dowager Lady Sefton for 
playing some unlawful game. 

Another evening he had crept among the Prince’s 
guests during an Exhibition of phantasmagoria and in 
the darkness he had sat down upon the lap of the 
haughtiest lady in the room! 

She had been extremely incensed by the laughter 
which ensued. 

“But it is difficult to be angry with him for long,” 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had said to Lady Roysdon. “He goes 
into the kitchen at any hour that he feels hungry, and 
by cajoling the servants and telling them that if he 
were the Prince of Wales they would have much bet- 
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ter accommodation he gets everyone waiting on him.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had given a little sigh. 

“I do not approve of him and I condemn all his 
follies and debaucheries, but I cannot deny that he 
makes me laugh.” 

This morning Lady Roysdon did not particularly 
feel like laughing with Sheridan or for that matter 
with the Prince. 

She also had an uncomfortable feeling that at any 
moment the balcony would reveal a third person in 
the shape of the Earl of Sheringham. 

Accordingly, responding with a curtsey to the 
Prince’s genial wave and pretending not to understand 
that he was beckoning her to come into the house, she 
walked on. 

If she was questioned later she would say that 
she wished to visit Donaldson’s Royal Circulating Li- 
brary. 

This was always a popular occupation with visi- 
tors to Brighton and she had not gone far before 
She encountered another of the Prince of Wales’s 
friends, the eccentric Mr. Mellish. 

He was amongst the younger and more frivolous 
members of fashionable Society. To draw attention to 
himself he had not only chosen white for the colour 
of his carriage, his horses, and his servants’ liveries, 
but also dressed himself to match them. 

Lady Roysdon considered him a bore and she 
knew that he paid court to her only because she was 
the fashion. 

She really preferred, if she was forced to make a 
choice, the Honourable Tony Onslow, whose chief claim 
to fame was that some years earlier he had driven a 
phaeton and four horses through the gates of the Steine 
twenty-five times without touching the posts. 

If Mr. Mellish was all in white, Tony Onslow was 
all in black. 

Another individual who was seen frequently o 
the Steine attracted attention by even more eccentric 
methods. 

He was known as “the Green Man¥® and was 
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ways dressed in green pantaloons, green waist-coat, 
green coat, and green cravat. 

It was said that he ate nothing but greens, fruit, 
and vegetables. His rooms were painted green and he 
slept in a green bed with green curtains. 

Lady Roysdon saw him coming now in his green 
gig with his servants wearing green livery and green 
wigs. 

a Everybody was staring at him, and as Lady Roys- 
don was doing the same, one of her friends, Lady 
Dorridge, stopped beside her. 

“He is fantastic, is he not, Galatea?” she asked. 

“I think he must be mad!” Lady Roysdon replied. 

“He is certainly the gaze in Brighton,” Lady Dor- 
ridge agreed. “His name is Cope, and with all his ec- 
centricity he is in fact a gentleman.” 

“At least he gives everyone something to talk 
about,” Lady Royston smiled. “How are you, Averil?” 

“Do not ask me... that.” 

“Why not? What is wrong?” 

Lady Roysdon looked at her friend and realised 
her pretty face showed signs of recent tears and there 
was a droop to her lips. 

Lady Dorridge was in fact a very pretty woman 
but she was not often seen in Society simply because 
Sit Edward Dorridge had not been at all wealthy. 

She occasionally stayed with her mother-in-law in 
London, however, which was where she and Lady 
Roysdon had met, but she spent most of her time in a 
small house at Brighton with her two daughters, who 
Nan still young enough to build sand-castles on the 

ch. 

“What is wrong, Averil?” Lady Roysdon asked, 
and as her friend did not answer she said: 

“Come home with me and let us have a cup of 
coffee together. It is unlike you to have a fit of the 
dismals.” 

That was true, for despite the fact that she had 
had to pinch and save a great deal in her life Lady 
Dorridge had always been cheerful. 

Her husband had died three months ago, but be- 
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cause she had fair hair and blue eyes her mourning 
became her. 

As they turned round and walked back the way 
she had come Lady Roysdon was thinking it should 
not be very long before Averil found herself another 
husband. 

As once again they passed Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
house Lady Roysdon saw that she had been right in 
her assumption that the Earl of Sheringham would join 
the Prince on the balcony. 

She gave him a little wave of her hand and knew 
by the manner in which he stared at her, unsmiling, 
that he was incensed at the way she had evaded him 
the night before. 

Sooner or later she would have to listen to his 
reproaches and his reiterated assertion that he would 
not be treated in such a manner. 

Her heart sank, knowing that she hated above all 
things an altercation with anyone, and most of all with 
the Earl of Sheringham. 

To take her mind off him and other things that 
had happened the previous evening, she talked vi- 
vaciously about the Ball given by Lord Manston until 
they had reached her house. 

“We will have coffee in the Morning-Room, Ful- 
ton,” Lady Roysdon said to the Butler. 

Then drawing her friend into the small, comfort- 
able Morning-Room on the ground floor, which over- 
looked the Steine, she said: 

“Now that we are alone, you can tell me all 
about it.” 

“I should not burden you with my troubles,” 
Lady Dorridge said in a voice which tried to sound 
brave, but failed. 

“You know perfectly well that I cannot see you 
so low and not find out the reason for it,” Lady Roys- 
don replied. “Take off your bonnet, Averil, and let us 
be comfortable.” 

She removed her own head-gear as she spoke 
and Lady Dorridge did likewise, smoothing down her 
pretty, fair hair with fingers which trembled. 
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“Now tell me what has happened,” Lady Roys- 
don said, sitting beside her friend on the sofa. 

“Tt is... Francis, my brother-in-law.” 

“Sir Francis? I did not know the Baronet was in 
Brighton.” 

“He came to see me yesterday, making the jour- 
ney from London for the express purpose of doing 

“And what did he have to say?” 

“He told me that he intends to halve the allow- 
ance he has hitherto made me for myself and the two 
children,” Lady Dorridge said in a low voice. 

“But that is intolerable!” Lady Roysdon ex- 
claimed angrily. “It is little enough in all conscience. 
I cannot see how you manage.” 

“That is not all.” 

“What else?” 

“He insisted that I give him my diamond neck- 


“T cannot believe it!” Lady Roysdon cried. 

“Tt is true. He said that it belonged to the family 
and was never intended to be my personal property.” 

“But it is yours! You told me so ages ago when 
your husband gave it to you on your birthday.” 

“That is right. Edward spent far more than he 
could afford on it simply because he wanted it to be a 
‘nest-egg’ for myself and the children.” 

“T remember your telling me that at the time.” 

“He said: ‘I am giving you this, darling, because 
I doubt if I.can leave you very much money,’” Lady 
Dorridge related, and there were tears in her eyes. 
“He told me that when necessary I could sell it and 
it would provide me with at least some years of com- 
fort and pay for the girls’ gowns when they make their 
début.” 

“Did you not tell Sir Francis all this?” 

“Of course I told him,” Lady Dorridge replied, 
“but he would not listen. He just said that if Edward 
had bought anything so valuable it was with money 
that belonged to the Dorridges and not to me.” 

Lady Roysdon rose to her feet. 
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“The man is a brute! I have met him a few times 
in your company, but I disliked him on sight.” 

“He has always...hated me. He did not think I 
was... good enough for his. . brother.” 

Averil Dorridge’s voice broke on the words, and 
now the tears in her blue eyes spilled over and ran 
down her cheeks. 

She looked very attractive when she cried, Lady 
Roysdon thought, but there was no gentleman present 
to console her and it was difficult to see how she her- 
self could do so. 

“You know, Averil, you can always rely on...” 
she began. 

“No, Galatea, do not say it!” Lady Dorridge in- 
terrupted. “You have always been so sweet and gen- 
erous to me and to the children, but you are well 
aware I cannot take money from you. I have my pride 
just as you have yours.” 

Lady Roysdon tried to think. 

She knew her friend would find it intolerable to 
be an object of charity. 

At the same time, she could not leave her to 
struggle without enough money with which to pay her 
servants or to provide any sort of education for her 
two little girls. 

“I suppose you could go to the Courts and prove 
that the necklace really belongs to you,” she said re- 
flectively. 

“How can I prove it?” Averil Dorridge enquired. 
“Even if you and all my friends were kind enough to 
bear witness that it was a gift, Francis would somehow 
prove that Edward could not have had so much money 
to spend on me unless he had obtained it in some 
underhanded manner from the family Estate.” 

Lady Roysdon knew this was true. 

She was certain that Sir Edward must in fact 
have sold a number of cottages or perhaps some acres 
of land to obtain the money, knowing that when he 
died, since he had no son, everything would pass into 
the hands of his brother. a 

As if she knew what her friend was thinking, 
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Averil Dorridge put her handkerchief up to her eyes 
and sobbed. 

“If only I could have had a son! Edward longed 
for one and so did I. But after Caroline was born it 
was... impossible for me to have any. .. more.” 

Her voice broke completely on the last word and 
now she was crying helplessly. Lady Roysdon could 
only put her arms round her and say consolingly: 

“It will be all right...I promise you it will be 
all right, Averil. We will think of something.” 

“What can we...think of?” Lady Dorridge 
sobbed. 

“Where is Sir Francis at this moment?” Lady 
Roysdon enquired. 

She would go to him, she thought, and give him, 
if nothing else, a piece of her mind. Perhaps, too, she 
could get the Prince to speak to him. 

But even as she considered it she had the feeling 
that Sir Francis was not interested in the Social life 
and would therefore pay little or no attention to any- 
thing the Prince of Wales might say. 

He was the type of man, and there were a great 
many of them, who denounced in no uncertain terms 
the Prince’s extravagance and considered that His Roy- 
al Highness set a bad example by his profligacy to the 
whole nation. 

‘At least I could try,’ Lady Roysdon thought to 
herself. Aloud she asked: 

“Where is your brother-in-law?” 

“He stayed at the Castle Inn last night, and today 
he told me he was engaged on business matters with 
Solicitors and Land Agents until this evening, when 
he is leaving after dinner for Shoreham.” 

“Why should he be going there?” Lady Roysdon 
enquired. 

“His sister, and of course my sister-in-law, has a 
house on the other side of the town.” 

“Would she help?” 

“No. Miriam will agree with Francis in every par- 
ticular. She was always jealous and is unhappily mar- 
ried, so she used to try to cause trouble between Ed- 
ward and me.” 
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“You certainly seem to have picked yourself a 
most unpleasant collection of in-laws!” Lady Roysdon 
remarked. 

“I did try...I really did try, Galatea, to make 
them like me, but they had wanted Edward, because 
he was so handsome, to marry an heiress. They even 
had one picked out for him, and when he married me 
they resented it.” 

“You made Edward very happy, and surely that 
is the only thing that matters?” Lady Roysdon 
asked. 

“I must think of the...children,” Lady Dor- 
ridge said helplessly. 

i “I am thinking about them,” Lady Roysdon re- 
plied 


She rose from the sofa as she spoke and walked 
across the room to the window. 

The sunshine was golden on the Steine. A gentle 
wind from the sea was blowing the ladies’ thin skirts 
. and fluttering the ostrich-feathers in their bonnets. 

High-perched phaetons drawn by well-bred 
horses, gentlemen riding obstreperous stallions, chil- 
dren running excitedly down to the beach, all made a 
very attractive scene. 

Behind her Lady Roysdon was aware that her 
friend was still crying and that something must be 
done to assuage her tears. 

Suddenly she knew the answer. 

It had been there at the back of her mind even 
since the first moment that Averil Dorridge had spo- 
ken of losing her necklace. 

‘I, too, have lost a necklace,’ Lady Roysdon 

thought, ‘but for a very different reason.’ 
_ _ Annoying though the loss might be, it was not 
in her case a tragedy. She had other necklaces, a 
great number of them which were no less valuable, no 
less attractive. 

But Averil Dorridge had nothing except her mem- 
ories, and they would not pay the tradesmen’s bills. 

For a moment she told herself that what she con- 
templated doing was impossible . . . quite, impossible, 
Then she knew that it was the only thing she could do 
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in loyalty, and in fact the idea positively appealed to 
her. 

It would be an act of justice for one thing, she 
argued. Then insidiously a little voice asked: 

“And for what other reason?” 

She turned from the window. 

“T have an idea how I can help you, Averil.” 

“T will not take money from you, Galatea,” Lady 
Dorridge replied “For one thing, it would spoil our 
relationship, and that I could not bear.” 

“I am not offering you money,” Lady Roysdon 
answered, “but you cannot stop me from giving the 
girls some new dresses, which I have been meaning 
to buy for them ever since I came to Brighton.” 

“You are too kind to us,” Averil Dorridge said 
automatically, then added curiously: “But how else 
can you help me?” 

“IT mean to get your necklace back for you!” 

Lady Dorridge shook her head and the glint of 
hope that had been in her blue eyes disappeared. 

“Francis will never part with it. He is not only 
tenacious, he is as mean as a miser when it comes to 
money. When I left Dorridge Park he barely allowed 
me to bring away the few trinkets and possessions 
I had owned since I was a girl.” 

“He is quite abominable!” Lady Roysdon said. 
“But somehow I will see to it that he gets his desserts. 
Just leave everything to me, Averil.” 

“But... what can you do?” 

“I will tell you after I have done it. In the mean- 
time, stop crying and do not give up hope.” 

Lady Dorridge wiped her eyes almost fiercely. 

“T will do as you tell me because I always have; 
but if you are going to speak to Francis, he will not 
listen to you. He... he disapproves of you.” 

“That I can well believe, and if anything could 
incite me to be reckless and even abandoned it would 
be by ensuring that I incur Sir Francis’s disapproval.” 

“No... please, Galatea, do not do anything 
wild,” Lady Dorridge begged. 

“Perhaps I intend to do something wilder than 
I have ever done before.” 
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“No! No!” Averil Dorridge protested. “People say 
such unkind things about you! They have no idea in 
reality how kind, sympathetic, and understanding you 
are.” 

Lady Roysdon smiled. 

“You are very sweet to champion me, Averil.” 

“I love you, Galatea. You are so beautiful, so 
important, and yet you have always had time for me.” 

“And I have time for you now,” Lady Roysdon 
insisted. “So much time that I intend somehow, by 
means which I have no intention of telling you, to 
get back your necklace.” 

Lady Dorridge looked at her friend with wide 
eyes, 

“I cannot conceive how you will be able to do 
so.” 

“Do not worry your head about it, and on no ac- 
count—this is vitally important, Averil—repeat to any- 
one else the conversation we have had here,” 

“No... of course not, if you ask me not to. But 
I would like some of the people who say such unkind 
things about you to know what you are really like.” 

“Most of what people say is quite justified,” Lady 
Roysdon said in a hard voice, “but perhaps I wiil 
change... who knows?” 

“If only your husband could die,” Averil Dor- 
ridge said. “I know that seems a dreadful thing to say, 


but he has been ill for so long and he does not even | 


recognise you. What is the point of his living?” 

“You are talking now like D’Arcy Sheringham. 
That is the sort of thing he is always saying.” 

Lady Dorridge was silent for a moment before 
asking: 

“You do not like him, do you, Averil?” 

“I...I hardly know the Earl,” Lady Dorridge 


answered. “I am far too insignificant to be of any 


interest to him.” 
“That is not what I asked you.” 
“Must I answer your question?” 
“I want to know your opinion,” 


“Then if you want the truth, Galatea, Bhope that 
you will not marry him. There are so many horrid 
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tales about him and the things he does... but it is 
not only ... that.” 

“Then what is it?” Lady Roysdon asked. “I really 
want to know.” , 

“I Know he is very handsome, wealthy, and im- 
portant,” Lady Dorridge said in a low yoice. “And ev- 
erybody kow-tows to him, but...” | 

“Finish the sentence,” Lady Roysdon prompted, 
as there was a pause 

“He makes me feel almost as if... underneath 
all the elegance, the exquisite manners, and the charm 
there is... a wild animal!” 

The last words were spoken in a rush, almost as 
if they forced themselves through Lady Dorridge’s 
pretty lips. 

Lady Roysdon did not speak and she added 
quickly: 

“Forgive me...please forgive me for being so 
rude about one of your friends. I should not have 
said that... but you asked me.” s 

“I asked you, Averil, because I value your opin- 
ion,” Lady Roysdon said. “And what you have said 
is not only what I have thought myself, it is true.” 

“When your husband is dead you will marry 
him?” 


“No, I shall not marry him!” Lady Roysdon an- 
swered 

As she spoke she glanced up at the clock on the 
mantelpiece and following the direction of her eyes 
Lady Dorridge jumped to her feet. 

“I must go home,” she said quickly. “The chil- 
dren will be coming back from the beach and wanting 
something to eat I dismissed my maid this morning 
because I can nv longer afford to keep her. But old 
Nanny refused to go, even though I told her I cannot 
pay her wages ” 

Lady Roysdon’s eyes hardened. 

“Take no more drastic steps, Averil, until you 
hear from me. Just pray that I am successful in getting 
back your necklace ” 

“I know how clever you are, Galatea, but this 
is a hopeless aspiration, I am well aware of that.” 
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“Trust me,” Lady Roysdon said. 

Averil Dorridge placed her bonnet on her head 
and tied the black ribbons under her chin. 

“Thank you, dearest Galatea,” she said, “it has 
been wonderful to talk to you. Forgive me for being so 
foolish and tearful.” 

“Kiss the children for me,” Lady Roysdon an- 
swered, “and tell them that I will collect them in my 
curricle either tomorrow or the next day and take 
them shopping.” 
ms “They will adore that, but you are not to spoil 
em.” 

“T like spoiling them.” 

“You ought to have children of your own to 
spoil. If only your husband...” 

Lady Dorridge’s voice died away incoherently, as 
if she felt she was being unnecessarily indiscreet. 
Then she was hurrying across the Hall and down the 
steps into the sunshine. 

Lady Roysdon watched her go. Then as the But- 
ler shut the front door she said to him: 

“I want to speak to Jake. Where is he?” 

“He should be helping with the luncheon, M’Lady, 
but I’ve a suspicion he’s more likely to be out in the 
stables. He may be a good groom, but he’s a very 
indifferent footman.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to leave him with the 
horses and engage another man in the house,” Lady 
Roysdon replied. “There is no need for you to be put 
out in any way.” 

“That’s very generous of Your Ladyship, and as 
it happens I know a young man with good references 
who’s looking for employment.” 

“Then engage him!” Lady Roysdon said. “And in 
the meantime send Jake to me. I have some orders 
for him.” , 

“Very good, M’Lady.” 

The old Butler shuffled away and Lady Roysdon 
went back into the Morning-Room. 

Once again she stood looking out tke window. 
She was however not watching the promenade of fash- 
ionable people, but remembering last night when the 
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Highwayman had walked back to the carriage to open 
the door for her. 

The other Highwayman, who was holding up Han- 
cocks and Jake, had not been holding them, as might 
be expected, at pistol-point. 

Instead he had been leaning against the wheel of 
the carriage in an easy, relaxed attitude, with his head 
upturned as he talked to Jake. 

It had been only a fleeting impression, and the 
significance of it hardly percolated her mind until 
now. 

Yet almost as if she saw a picture of what had 
happened she could see Jake bending forward, the 
Highwayman looking up at him, and old Hancocks 
sitting a little aloof, his hands still holding the reins. 

Hancocks was deaf, and if they had talked quiet- 
ly he would have been unlikely to hear what they 
were saying. 

“What were they saying?” Lady Roysdon asked 
herself, and wondered why Jake, as he had a blunder- 
buss, had made no attempt to use it. 

He said he knew the road. If so, he was well 
aware that there might be Highwaymen or footpads 
lurking in the woods, and he should have been carry- 
ing his loaded blunderbuss on his knees. 

There was something strange about his behaviour 
and she was determined to find out if what she sus- 
pected was true. 

The door behind her opened. 

“Jake, M’Lady!” the Butler said. 

The groom came into the room and Lady Roys- 
don turned to look at him. 

She had thought when she engaged him that he 
had an open, honest face. Now she was not so sure. 

He was certainly a nice-looking lad, well-built, 
quick, and the Roysdon livery certainly became him. 

He stood waiting for her to speak, and although 
he seemed at his ease she had the inescapable feeling 
that he was tense. 

She sat down in an armchair. 

“I want to speak to you, Jake,” she said slowly, 
choosing her words. 
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a es, M’Lady?” 
e had, she noticed, a country accent which 
could not place. eu i 
“First, I want you to tell me why you did not 
Sans at the Highwaymen last night before they could 
us. 
_ they took me by surprise, M’Lady.” 
__ But you might have anticipated there would be 
lather so that lonely road.” 
“The t in Brighton is all of 
M’Lady.” = . e 
That was true enough, but she had the feeling 
that the groom was trying to side-track her. 
‘There are always a number of footpads, thieves, 
and pick-pockets about, especially in race week.” 
ae true, M’Lady.” 
“But you were not expecting Highwaymen?” 
“No, M’Lady.” wee. 
“But you seemed to be acquainted with the sec- 
ond man. You were talking to him when I left.” 
Because she was watching him closely, she saw 
Jake swallow. There was also a flicker in his eyes, al- 
ee she was not certain if it was fear or something 
“He talked to me, M’Lady.” 
“What did he say?” 
"Just passed the time o’ day.” 
“Is that a usual conversation to have with a man 
who ee threatening your life?” 
ere was no answer, and after a m 
Roysdon asked: or 
ace “Would ve eae for you, Jake, to continue 
conversation? To find the Highwaymen again?” 
“No, M’Lady!” il pee 
_ The answer was very positive, so positive that she 
felt it a a prepared reaction. 

3 “Does it surprise you, Jake,” she enquired quiet- 
ly, “to know that I have not notified the Nadiatiaies of 
what occurred last night? I have not called in the 
Bow Street Runners, in fact I have not spoken of it to 
anyone.” . 
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The groom looked at her enquiringly, but he did 
not speak. 

“I do not intend to take steps to recover my jew- 
ellery,” Lady Roysdon went on, “but I have a very 
important reason for wishing to contact the Highway- 
men—in fact I wish to ask their help.” 

“Their help, M’Lady?” 

There was no doubt now that there was a note 
of astonishment in Jake’s voice. 

“Yes, their help,” Lady Roysdon repeated. “Not 
for myself, but for someone else. That is why I am 
asking you, Jake, if you will take me to them.” 

His eyes were on her face and she had the feeling 
that he was not only astounded at what she asked 
but considering whether he could believe what she told 


him. 

“If anyone knew of the Highwaymen’s where- ~ 
abouts, M’Lady, they could be arrested,” Jake said 
after a moment. 

“T am well aware of that,” Lady Roysdon an- 
swered, “but I have no such intentions towards them.” 
She knew he was unconvinced, so she went on: 

“What I am going to suggest is that you take me 
this evening to any place where we are likely to find 
them.” 

“And supposing you was followed, M’Lady?” 
She knew only too well who Jake was suggesting 
might follow her, and after a moment she said: 

“We will ride and you can take the horses to the 
corner of the road behind the Mews. Make some ex- 
cuse that you have to pick me up from somebody 
else’s house. I will meet you there at, say, six o’clock. 
Most people at that time are at dinner.” 

She thought as she spoke that Sir Francis Dor- 
ridge would eat at six, as did the Prince of Wales at 
the Royal Pavilion. Dinner would take two hours or 
more and he would therefore not leave for Shoreham 
until it was dusk. 

That would give plenty of time for them to find 
the Highwaymen. 

The difficulty was Jake. 
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She was sure now that he was afraid of betraying 
his friends, if that was what the Highwaymen were. 
But if he had some connection with them, then why 
had he entered her service? 

This question was too difficult to answer. All that 
concerned her at the moment was that she should find 
the Highwaymen and ask their assistance. 

“Well, Jake?” she asked aloud. “Are you going 
to help me? There is no risk in it as far as you are 
concemed, and I will agree to any conditions you may 
suggest. I will even be blindfolded if it pleases you.” 

There was silence, then at length Jake said: 

“I don’t know what to say, M’Lady.” 

“Then do as I ask,” Lady Roysdon said. “Be 
waiting for me at six o’clock with Ladybird and a sad- 
dle without a pummel.” 

“Won’t you find that difficult to ride, M’Lady?” 

“Do as I tell you and bring another horse able to 
keep pace with her. If we slip out of the town on the 
road that leads towards the Downs, we are not likely 
to encounter anybody who knows me.” 

“Your Ladyship’s known to a great many more 
people than Your Ladyship realises, if you'll pardon 
me for saying so.” 

“Yes...that is true,” Lady Roysdon answered, 
“and that is why we must be extremely careful. Per- 
haps I should come disguised in some way.” 

She thought for a moment, then realised that 
Jake was watching her curiously. 

She recalled that many of the escapades in which 
she had taken part in London had involved wearing 
fancy-dress. 

The stories of what had happened would, she 
knew, have lost nothing in the telling. She realised the 
groom was more than a little intrigued by what she 
suggested, but at the same time apprehensive. 

“Leave everything to me, Jake,” she said. “I prom- 
is¢é you that I will not be followed and no-one will 
know that I have left the town. Your friends will not 
be endangered in any way by my wishing to see them.” 

She spoke so decisively that she knew she had 
made up Jake’s mind for him. 
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“Very good, M’Lady. I’ll have the horses waiting 
as Your Ladyship suggests.” 

“I will send a message to Hancocks that I will 
not require him this evening.” 

“That'd be wise, M’Lady.” 

“I think in that case that he will probably go off 
early to a Tavern where he drinks with a number of 
other coachmen including those who serve His Royal 
Highness.” 

“That’s right, M’Lady.” 

“And if you send the stable-boys on an errand, 
you will have the stables to yourself.” 

“Yes, M’Lady.” 

“That is all, Jake.” 

“Thank you, M’Lady.” 

He went from the room. As he shut the door 
quietly behind him she felt sure she could trust him. 

Then she told herself that even if he betrayed her 
trust and talked, what in fact would he say? 

If she wished to go riding late in the evening and 
chose to visit the place where she had been robbed 
the night before, it was not particularly extraordi- 


Apart, of course, from the fact that she had not 
reported being held up by Highwaymen and being 
robbed of some very valuable pieces of jewellery. 

It was time for the light luncheon which Lady 
Roysdon ate at midday, and when she finished she 
knew that the staff all repaired to the Servants’ Hall 
to have their dinner. 

This was their main meal and it consisted, as it 
did in London, of huge joints of beef and legs of mut- 
ton swimming in caper sauce with mountains of po- 
tatoes. 

They also had great suet puddings flowing with 
jam or treacle, and all of it washed down with ale 
from the barrels that lay in the cellar. 

Lady Roysdon waited until her part of the house 
was quiet, then she climbed up the narrow staircase 
which led from the main rooms which were on the first 
floor to the bed-rooms above. 

There the women servants slept, well apart from 
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the footmen, who were accommodated in the base- 
ment. 

Above the small rooms all opening onto a bare 
landing was a twisting staircase which led, Lady Roys- 
don knew, to the attics. 

She had never been up there, but Mrs. Hermitage, 
from whom she rented the house, had asked if she 
could leave all her own personal belongings in the at- 
tics. 

“Of course,” Lady Roysdon had answered. “I 
will have no use for them.” 

“I am afraid I am a hoarder,”. Mrs. Hermitage 
smiled, “and I keep almost everything in case it may 
come in useful sooner or later. I keep not only broken 
furniture and pieces of cracked china, but also my 
children’s clothes as they grow out of them, although 
Heaven knows I am not likely to have any more.” 

Mrs. Hermitage had at the moment, Lady Roys- 
don remembered, two boys at Public Schools, one of 
them nearly seventeen. 

The keys to the attics, which were kept locked, 
had been left in the bureau in the Morning-Room. 

“It is important for you to have them in your 
possession, Lady Roysdon,” Mrs. Hermitage had said, 
“for the simple reason that the wind often blows the 
slates off the roof and lets in the rain. When this hap- 
pens, the man who does the repairs to the house will 
have to get into the attics.” 

“I will keep the keys safely in case workmen may 
want them,” Lady Roysdon promised. 

This arrangement had taken place every year, 
but until now the keys had always remained in a 
small drawer in the bureau. 

Now she placed one in the key-hole of the first 
door she came to and opened it. 

The attics ran the whole length of the house and 
were divided into sections. 

The first one contained a miscellany of broken 
furniture, old bed-steads, broken china, pictures, and 
mirrors smashed across their shining surfaces. 

In the next section Lady Roysdon found what 
she was looking for. 
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There were several wardrobes and the clothes 
she wanted were hung neatly on long rails. 

She had such a large choice that she realised as 
she began to lift them down that she could pick and 
choose which would be the most becoming to her. 

* * 


It was one minute to six o’clock when Lady Roys- 
don, wearing an enveloping black cloak, let herself 
quietly out the front door. 

She had chosen her moment with care, having 
sent her maid half an hour before to a Chemist for 
some special cachets which she said she required for a 
headache. 

On her bed she left a note telling Hannah she had 
changed her mind and had gone out to dinner. She 
was not to wait up, as she might be late. 

Fulton, who had been told that she was feeling 
unwell and had no wish for anything to eat, would 
be below stairs, resting his old feet and enjoying a 
pint of ale. 

Danvers, the night-watchman, did not come on 
duty until it was dark, and so the Hall was empty. 

She walked away from the house, throwing her 
cloak back on her shoulders, and knew with a feeling 
of triumph that no-one—not even a most intimate 
friend—was likely to recognise her. 

Lady Roysdon had played many parts in the wild 
pranks in which she had indulged with the Earl of 
Sheringham. 

On the occasion she had gone with him to Covent 
Garden, she had dressed herself in the most vulgar 
garments that were likely to be worn only by a Cypri- 
an inviting attention. 

It was quite fashionable for women of a better 
class to frequent Covent Garden wearing a small lace- 
trimmed mask over their eyes while they bargained 
with the gallants who drew up outside the Piazza in 
their coaches. 

They would watch the up-and-down procession 
of women until they saw a face that attracted them; 
then they would make a signal and the lady would 
join them. 
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The whole district was thick with Taverns, cof. 
fee-houses, vapour baths, and scores of less reputable 
places which described themselves as bagnios. 

There was also a profusion of gaming-houses 
where there was a silver table and a gold table and 
attendants stood about the room to watch for “sharp 


ers. 
Only the Earl would have thought of anything sc 
preposterous as to take Lady Roysdon there in his 
carriage and suggest that she should join the “night 
walk” round the Piazza and see who signalled to her 
It had been a jest about which they had laughed 
together later, but which at the time had made Lady 
Roysdon glad of her talent in dramatic acting. 
“You are very pretty, my dear.” 
The Rake who had spoken to her she knew well 
by name, and she was aware that he was not only 
rich but also, the Earl had told her, continually boas 
ing of his prowess with the opposite sex. | 
“You are very kind, My Lord,” Lady Roysde 
had replied, looking at him through her mask with 
what she hoped were bold eyes. 
“Will you join me?” 
He indicated the seat beside him in the coach 
and as she leaned on the window looking him up and 
down she realised that he was not as young as she hac 
thought, and a great deal fatter through drinking toc 
much and taking no exercise. 
“What will you pay me?” 
“I am known to be generous,” he replied. 
ee — 
“What would you demand for a little supper 
together before we enjoy ourselves afterwards?” , 
“My price is very high, My Lord.” 
ae has eyprocont over her. 
“It should be worth it. Name what you require.’ 
“It is that you should run up the ‘uae hundrec¢ 
and eleven steps of the Monument and down again 
six times. I have a friend who will see that you fulfil 
the conditions to the letter, and I will be waiting for 
you when you descend for the last time.” | 

She saw the look of astonishment in his face, 
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which was quickly replaced by an expression of anger. 
“Get out of here!” he said furiously, adding a 
jong stream of offensive names. 
But she had only laughed at him and walked 


way. 
3 * She had thought up a number of other conditions 
as a fee, and surprisingly enough not one of them 
had been accepted. 

As she drove back with the Earl, pulling a golden 
wig from her hair, she had laughed at the fools they 
had made of Rakes who had nothing better to do than 
hang about Covent Garden. 

Te 

Jake, waiting with the horses in the shade of a 
tree behind the Mews, heard the Church clock in the 
distance strike the hour and looked for his mistress. 

He started when an elegant young man, wearing 
a pair of tight yellow pantaloons, a cut-away coat, and 
highly polished Hessian boots, accosted him. 

“Good-evening, Jake!” 

For a moment he stared incredulously at the 
white cravat that encircled Lady Roysdon’s throat, at 
the starched white collar, the points high above her 
jaw-line, and the tall hat set at an angle on her dark 
head. 

He was not to know that the most difficult part of 
the whole ensemble, Lady Roysdon had found, was to 
coil her long hair so tightly round her head that it 
looked as if it were cropped in the new fashion worn 
by the Bucks. 

She had tried on quite a number of coats belong- 
ing to Mrs. Hermitage’s sons before she found one that 
fitted to her satisfaction. Several pairs of the pantaloons 
were too long, several too tight. 

Finally she had everything she required, and 
holding the clothes over her arm and carrying the 
boots, she had crept down the stairs to hide them in 
her bed-room. 

Fortunately, she had practised on another occasion 
tying the complicated folds of a muslin cravat. 

Once the Earl of Sheringham had had a wager 
with three other women besides herself that they could 
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not tie a cravat as cleverly as a gentleman, or better 
still his valet. 

The others had made helpless muddles of the 
long stiffened strips of muslin, but Lady Roysdon’s 
fingers had made the cravat she tied on the Earl’s neck 
almost a model of perfection. 

Even Beau Brummell, who had been asked to 
be the judge of the contest, had applauded her effo 
and the Prince of Wales had declared that if he was 
ever short of a valet he would make use of her ser- 
vices. ; 

“Is it really you, M’Lady?” Jake asked. 

She realised as he spoke that he was not onlv 
surprised but also rather shocked by her appearance, 
ras she smiled as she took her cape from her shoul- 

ers. 

“Hide this somewhere until we return,” she said. 
“It is far too hot for me to wear it.” | 

He obliged her by pushing it through a hole in 
the wall where the bricks had fallen away. 

Then they were both in the saddle, riding dowr 
the side-streets and out of the town. 








Chapter 5) his 


Lady Roysdon stood waiting among the trees at 
what she realised was the top of the wood. 

Through the branches she could see the crimson 
and gold of the sky as the sun sank over the Downs. 

There was the scent of pines, the sweet smell of 
moss combined with the salt on the wind, and she 
thought that here there was a peace such as she had 
never found anywhere else. 

As they had ridden quickly from the town she 
had known that Jake was apprehensive. More than 
once he had looked over his shoulder to make quite 
certain they were not being followed. 

But she told herself she had covered her tracks 
very cleverly: the servants would believe what she 
had told them and so would the Earl of Sheringham. 

He had sent her a note during the afternoon ask- 
ing abruptly if he could see her, and she had known 
by the way he wrote and the lack of elegant compli- 
ments that he was still angry. 

She had answered him pleasantly, saying she was 
tired and intended to rest after being so late the night 
before, and added that they would doubtless meet the 
following day on the Steine and certainly at the party 
the Prince was giving at the Royal Pavilion in the 
evening. 

It was quite reasonable, she thought, that she 
should plead some fatigue, even though in London she 
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was indefatigable and would go out night after night, 
never too tired to accept another engagement. 

She too looked back as they reached the out- 
skirts of the great wood which covered a large part of 
the countryside and which she thought must furnish 
an almost impenetrable hiding-place for Highwaymen 

There were paths cut between the trees and now 
Jake went ahead and she followed behind him. 

They moved almost silently over the soft sandy 
ground, disturbing only the birds which fluttered 
amongst the branches, protesting at their intrusion. 

She realised they were climbing and finally when 
they seemed to have reached the very top of the wood 
there was a clearing with several fallen tree-trunks anc 
a view over the Downs Stretching away towards the 


sea, | 

Jake drew his horse to a standstill, dismounted, 
and assisted Lady Roysdon to do the same. | 

“Will you wait here, M’Lady?” he asked. 

They were the first words that had been spoker 
since they left Brighton. 

She nodded, then he walked away, leading the 
horses, and she had no idea where he was going. 

She sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree. Ther 
because she felt hot she very carefully removed het 
high-crowned hat from her head. 

She had swathed her hair closely and caught i 
with dozens of pins but she was relieved to find that ij 
had not been disturbed while she was riding and there 
were no untidy wisps falling over her white cravat o 
escaping at the sides of her cheeks. 

She sat for what seemed a long time, hearin 
Overhead the birds going to roost and in the under. 
growth the movement of small animals, 

They were normal sounds in a wood, but she had 
never listened to them before and now she felt they 
were infinitely preferable to the chatter of high-pitche¢ 
voices, 

She was still alone, and she began to wonder if 
in fact the Highwaymen had refused to see her or were 
perhaps engaged on their own business and Jake co il¢ 
not find them. | 
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She rose and walked forward to look at the view, 
leaning as she did so against the trunk of a fir tree and 
feeling its bark rough beneath her hand. 

Then she heard a footstep behind her and knew 
that one of the two Highwaymen was there. 

“You wished to see me?” 

His voice was quiet, even as it had been the night 
before, and she turned round Slowly and saw that he 
was unmasked. 

She had tried in the darkness of the night after 
going to bed to picture his face, and now she knew that 
she had been almost right in imagining how he would 
look. 

She had visualised the Square forehead, the 
straight nose, the thin face with high cheek-bones 
and grey eyes that seemed strangely and disconcerting- 
ly penetrating. 

She stood looking at him and realised that his 
eyes were looking deep into hers as if he searched 
for something that he had not yet found. 

There was the ghost of a smile on his upturned 
lips and she thought that she amused him and was 
suddenly resentful that he should be so impertinent. 

Her chin went up a little under his scrutiny. Then 
he smiled and it seemed to illuminate his whole face 
and made his grey eyes twinkle. 

“You make a very Prepossessing young man, 
Lady Roysdon!” 

“Jake was afraid I might be recognised.” 

Even as she spoke she was angry with herself for 
having to make excuses, for putting the blame on 
Jake. 

“Jake is justifiably nervous.” 

“Who is he, and why does he know you?” 

“Is that what you came to ask me?” 

# “No, of course not. I came because I need your 
e p.” 

“In recovering your jewels?” 

Lady Roysdon made an impatient gesture with 
her hands. 

“No. It does not concern myself, but a friend.” 

The Highwayman raised his eye-brows. She no- 
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ticed that his hair, for he did not wear a hat, was a 
dark brown in contrast to the steel gray of his eyes. 

His face was sun-burnt, his chin, as she had seen 
last night, tanned against the white muslin of his cra- 
vat. 

“Shall we sit down while you explain what you 
want of me?” the Highwayman suggested. “I regret I 
have not more comfortable furniture to offer you.” 

Lady Roysdon gave a little laugh as she walked 
back to the fallen trunk on which she had sat while 
waiting for him and where she had left her hat. q 

The Highwayman sat sideways, one knee raised, 
and she thought how graceful he was for a big man. 

“You have arranged your hair very skilfully,” he 
said after a moment. “I thought your head would be 
Grecian in shape and in perfect proportion to your 


To her annoyance, she felt the colour rise in her 
cheeks at the compliment. 
Yet he had spoken almost impersonally as he 
might have done about a beautiful vase or inanimate 
object which he appreciated. 
“I want to tell you about my friend,” she said 
quickly. 
“T am listening.” ; 
She explained about Averil Dorridge and the 
way her brother-in-law had behaved. . 
“The necklace js hers,” Lady Roysdon finished. 
“Her husband gave it to her as an insurance against 
is dying without a son, since the house and every 
thing else was entailed onto the next Baronet.” 
_ “And you are suggesting that I should steal bac c 
this necklace,” the Highwayman asked, “when Sir 
Francis goes to Shoreham this evening.” | 
“It should not be difficult to intercept him,” Lady 
Roysdon replied. “As you must be aware, most fash- 
ionable people travel eastwards from Brighton along 
the cliffs to Rottingdean, but the road to Shoreham ig 
quiet and deserted,” 
She paused, then added: 
“If I am not mistaken, just before one Teaches 
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the town there is a clump of elm trees in which it 
would be easy for us to hide.” 


“Us? Are you yourself intending to take part in 
this criminal act?” 

“But of course,” Lady Roysdon answered. “How 
else would you recognise Sir Francis’s Carriage or the 
livery of his attendants?” 

The Highwayman smiled. 

“So it is to be another escapade for an outrageous 
lady.” 

f She did not know why, but his words hurt her. 

“I was not...thinking of it like... that,” she 
said after a moment, “but considering how I could... 
help my friend.” 

“And this is the only solution you have found to 
her problem?” 

“The only one,” Lady Roysdon answered. “I as- 
sure you I have explored every other possibility.” 

“Including asking the help of the Earl of Shering- 
h am?” 

Again she felt hurt by his words in a manner 
which she could not explain to herself, 

“I do not require his help or the help of any other 
gentleman of my acquaintance.” 

“So you are forced to seek the assistance of the 
man who robbed you last night.” 

She did not answer, and after a moment he said: 

“Jake told me that you have not informed the 
Magistrates of your loss—why not?” 

“Must I explain my reasons to you?” Lady Roys- 
don asked almost angrily. “After all, you should be 
glad of my forbearance.” 

“I am, of course, humbly grateful,” the Highway- 
man replied, but he did not sound it. 

She glanced at him and saw that he was smiling 
that strange, secret smile, as if at some private 
thoughts of his own, 

“Are you going to help me?” she asked. 

“What really concerns me is that | should have 
need of your collaboration.” 

“I have every intention of coming with you.” 
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“Tt may be dangerous.” 

“I am not afraid of danger.” 

“This is rather different from the dangers Your 
Ladyship has encountered in the Haymarket and at 
Covent Garden, or in even more unsavoury places.” 

“I am not afraid!” 

“It would be foolish not to be! Bullets can kill! 
And I am quite certain that Sir Francis, as you have 
described him, will take every precaution to guard 
himself against footpads and Highwaymen.” 

“I doubt it,” Lady Roysdon said, “and if he does 
shoot we must just keep out of the way.” 

The Highwayman laughed. 

“You are very foolhardy, Lady Roysdon, but af- 
ter all, that is your reputation.” 

“Ts it?” 
“So I have always heard.” 
“Why should you be interested in hearing about 


a 


me? 

“I will answer that perhaps another time,” the 
Highwayman replied. “Now, if I am to do what you 
ask of me, I have to make plans.” 

“What sort of plans?” she asked curiously. 

“Even a Highwayman thinks out his attack stra- 
tegically. He does not go bald-headed at his objective, 
unless he wishes to have a very short life which will 
end in the most undignified manner on the gibbet.” 

Lady Roysdon shivered. 

“I had forgotten that was the penalty.” 

“Then Your Ladyship would be wise to return to 
Brighton. Leave Jake with me to see that I play fair, 
and he will bring you the spoils, if there are any, in 
the morning.” | 

“I am coming with you!” 

“Why?” 

She turned to look at him and when she saw 
the expression in his grey eyes she suddenly began to 
laugh. 

“For devilment, for revenge, and perhaps to prove 
myself,” she answered. 

He laughed too. 
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“That is the right answer, and if you are sure 
you will have no regrets I will take you.” ‘ 

She had the feeling that she had won a major 
victory. He rose from the fallen log to say: 

“Wait here for a moment while I consult with 
Denzil, who I think knows the Shoreham road better 
than I do.” 

He began to walk away from her, then he 
stopped. 

“By the way, when did you last eat?” 

“Sometime after midday,” she answered. 

“That is what I suspected.” 

He moved away before she could question him 
further and she sat waiting, thinking that this was 
very different from any escapade in which she had 
previously taken part. 

But everything she had done then had been for 
amusement, as a relief from her boredom, which at 
times seemed overwhelming. 

There had been something within her that re- 
belled against the monotony of party after party, Ball 
after Ball, always talking and dancing with the same 
people, always hearing the same conversations, the 
same type of gossip. 

At first the fact that she felt free of the conven- 
tions that confined other women had been a thrill in 
itself. 

The Earl had taken her to mills, sword-matches, 
and wrestling, to see cock-fighting, which she hated, 
and boxing-matches between women, which she 
thought degrading. 

Then he had become more original, thinking up 
her visit to the Piazza at Covent Garden and taking 
her to dance at a low place in the Haymarket, where 
she rubbed shoulders with the lowest class of women 
from the streets. 

She had not found either of those places really 
entertaining, and after the last place they had visited 
she had known that she would not accept any more 
such invitations, however much he might try to per- 
suade her, 
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But this was different, this she was not doing for 
herself but for Averi] Dorridge, and the Outcome o 


ghwayman returning and now 
she saw that he carried a basket in his hands. 

“It is always wise to 80 into battle on a 
Stomach,” he said. “Any soldier will tell you that.” 


“How did you get this?” she asked in surprise, 
“T am asking you to share my supper.” 
“Yours and Denzil’s. What about him?” 


quarter of an hour. 
“Then there is an Inn near here?” 
“Why are you so curious?” 
She blushed as if she were a child Caught with her 
- the jam-pot. 
“For no reason except that everything 
Seems so mysterious.” : ae 
“What else could you expect?” 
“There are so many questions I want to ask you.” 
“Ask them, but J do not promise to give you the 
answers.” 
“I suppose the first One is: Why are yo igh- 
wayman?™ y are you a ni 
€ sat down on the ound as she spoke 
helped herself to one of the sandeashen £ — 
As she sank her teeth into it she realised not only 
that it was delicious but also that she was hungry, 
He poured her Out a glass of wine and after a 
moment she said: 
“I asked you a question.” 
“I know. Tell me why you indulge in the out- 
Fageous pranks which have brought you so much 
notoriety,” 
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She thought for a moment before she replied: 

“I suppose the truth is that J wanted freedom, 
adventure, excitement.” 

The Highwayman smiled. 

“Then your answer is the same as mine.” 

“But you are a man.” 

“Does that make any difference?” 

“A great deal, I should have thought.” 

He shook his head. 

“It has nothing to do with whether one is a man 
or a woman, but with one’s personal needs, one’s 
human longing for fulfilment.” 

“I never thought of that.” 

She looked at him and her eyes met his grey 
ones. 

It seemed for a moment as if they were united 
and close in a way she could not understand. 

The Highwayman drank a little of the wine, 

“I hope you find this good. I think it exception- 
al.” 


“Is it French?” 

“Naturally! In what other country can one get a 
good wine?” 

“Then doubtless it is smuggled?” 

“Of course!” 

Lady Roysdon laughed. 

“You are very honest.” 

His lips curved, 

“Most people would argue that I was very dis- 
honest!” 

“But not in the ways that matter,” 

“How can you be sure of that?” 

She felt confused because she was sure, although 
she had no grounds for being so. 

“May I have another Sandwich?” she asked, 
changing the subject. 

“It would be wise to do so.” 

“You think they will give me courage?” 

“That is what you will need.” 

“I have never jacked it in the past.” 

“But this, as we have Just said, is something dif- 
ferent,” 
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“Yes, of course.” 

“Will you have some more wine?” 

“No, thank you.” 

They might, she thought suddenly, be having din 
ner at a silver-laden table with candles to Uluminate 
the expressions on their faces. 

She had a sudden wish for him to see her as she 
would be then, in one of her low-cut evening-gowns 
and with jewels round her neck and bracelets on her 
bare arms. 

Then she remembered that in fact he had seer 
6) like that last night and told her-she was beauti- 


oe have aes shanges my opinion.” 
S voice broke in on her thoughts and she stare¢ 
at him almost in horror. . & 

How could he know what she was thinking? How 
could he become a part of her mind? 

“I prefer you as a woman,” he said before she 
could speak. “But as I said, your little Grecian heac 
iS very attractive and I must commend you on the way 
you have tied your cravat.” 

__ She was trying to find an answer but he obvioush 
did not expect one. 
_ _ He picked up the remains of their meal and placed 
it in the basket and emptied onto the ground the dregs 
ns the wine from his glass, then laid it beside the bot- 


Then he put out his on 
ees p hand to help Lady Roysdon 
She felt the hard strength of his fingers over hers 
and she remembered the way his arms had enveloped 
her and held her close when he had kissed her. ) 
a sEeeeen ee Fe mind that he might kiss her 
n, Dut he let go of her fingers, and ick up 
her hat and hamite to her. a pee ins 
“We must go.” 
“Have the men returned?” 
“I heard them a few seconds ago.” 
She thought he must have very sharp ears. He 
walked a little way through the trees and she followed 
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him to find Jake and Denzil, the latter leading the 
Highwayman’s horse, Jake with hers. 

The Highwayman held out his hand towards 
Denzil, who put something into it. Then he turned 
towards Lady Roysdon and she saw that it was a mask. 

“You will need this,” he said. 

“Of course. I had forgotten that it was neces- 
The mask had two narrow black ribbons attached 
to it. He put it over her nose and as she put up her 
hands to hold it in place he moved behind her and tied 
the ribbons at the back of her head. 

It flashed through her mind that he was almost 
like a husband attending to his wife’s appearance. 

Then she told herself that of all the mad things 
she had ever done this was the maddest! 

The Highwayman helped her into the saddle, and 
she thought that Jake and Denzil averted their eyes 
as if they were shocked at the sight of a woman riding 
astride. 

Then without a word they set off, moving down 
through the wood and keeping under the trees until 
the moment came when they must cross the main 
highway from.London to Brighton, where there was 
always a considerable amount of traffic. 

The Highwayman did not hurry. He waited until a 
stage-coach had passed, leaving behind a cloud of 
dust, and the next vehicle was some distance away. 

Then at a signal they all crossed quickly, ob- 
scured by the dust, which would have made it impos- 
sible for an observer to notice what they looked like. 

On the other side of the road they gave the horses 
their heads and moved with a speed that was some- 
how exhilarating until they reached the barren, undu- 
lating land which led down towards the cliffs. 

Now it was almost twilight and the last vestige of 
the sun was sinking below the horizon. 

The wind seemed to have died away and there 
was that stillness that comes between day and night 
and has a strange magic about it. 

It seemed, Lady Roysdon thought, to add an ex- 


s 
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citement to the apprehension within her breast, which 
she could not help feeling however much she scoffed 
at herself for being nervous. 

They rode on until later still they saw the 
Shoreham road winding and twisting over the Downs 
Me trees Or vegetation of any sort on either side 
OF it. 

_._ As Lady Roysdon expected, the Highwayman 
did not pause but carried on until in the distance they 
could see the darkness of a wood spreading out like ¢ 
protective veil over the undulating ground. 

They reached the trees and drew their horses to a 
standstill and now the Highwayman spoke in a low 
voice to Denzil and to Jake, both wearing masks, who 
moved across the roadway and disappeared into the 
darkness of the trees on the other side. 

The Highwayman turned his head to look at Lady 
Roysdon. 

It was hard to see in the shadows but.she was 
sure that he smiled at her. 

“Are you frightened?” he asked. 

“If I were, I would not admit it.” 

_ “Why not? Every actor is nervous before the cur- 
tain goes up.” 

“What part am I to play?” 

“That is what I am about to tell you. You wil 
stay here until I give you an order,” , A 

"I am too far away from the road”. 

“That is for me to say.” DLO 

"I realise you are trying to protect tne, but I do 
not wish you to do so.” PENI te 

“You will obey me or I shal) abaridon the whole 
operation.” | 

He spoke in the same quiet voice that he always 
used, and yet she heard the steel beneath it and knew 
he meant what he said. 

Because something within her rebelled against his 
authority she said: 

“You could not be so perfidious as to let me 
down at the last moment!” 

“I must do things my way Or else not at all.” 
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“You are very autocratic!” 
“Naturally, and in such circumstances I expect 
you to obey me.” 

She longed to defy him, yet she knew she could 
not do so, and much against her will she capitulated. 

“Very well, I will do what you tell me.” 

“That is sensible. Remember, not only your own 
reputation but your friend’s happiness depends upon 
it.” 

“I have not forgotten that, even though I am not 
concerned with my reputation.” 

“But I am!” he said quietly. 

She looked at him in surprise but already he had 
moved away from her towards the road, so that he 
was directly below her and only a few feet from where 
the carriage would pass. 

She realised then that he had left her in a position 
where she could see any vehicle that approached. 

But there was only emptiness beneath the darken- 
ing sky and she had a sudden fear that Sir Francis had 
changed his mind. 

Perhaps after all he would sleep in Brighton and 

make the journey tomorrow morning. But even as she 
told herself what an anti-climax that would be, far 
away in the distance she saw two tiny pin-points of 
light. 
She hoped they were the lanterns on his car- 
riage, and even as she stared at them she realised that 
the Highwayman had seen them too, for his head was 
turned in the same direction as hers. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and now she could 
hear the sound of the horses’ hoofs, although it might 
have been the beating of her heart. 

There were two men on the box and by straining 
her eyes she recognised the many-caped, fawn-colored 
driving-coats which the Dorridge coachmen always 
wore. 

There was no doubt that the Carriage approach- 
ing carried: Sir Francis, but now she did not call out 
but gave a low whistle which she knew would tell the 
Highwayman all he wanted to know. 
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The carriage drew nearer still. 

Then things happened so quickly that it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish in what order they occurred. 

Denzil suddenly rode his horse into the centre of 
the road, causing the coachman to draw in his horses 
with such a sharp movement that they were thrown 
back on their haunches. 

The Highwayman called out: 

“Stand and deliver!” 

Jake had his pistol pointed at the two servants 
on the box before the footman could raise up to his 
shoulder the blunderbuss he held on his knees. 

Then there was a loud explosion from a pistol 
and Lady Roysdon guessed that Sir Francis had fired 
from the carriage, but the Highwayman had been 
standing behind the door and the bullet passed harm- 
lessly into the trees. 

The Highwayman must have taken the pistol 
from the Baronet, for she saw him throw it onto the 
side of the road and the next moment the door of the 
carriage was opened and Sir Francis stepped out. 

“You damned criminals! I will see you hanged for 
this!” he shouted viciously. 

His lips were drawn back over his teeth and he 
looked, Lady Roysdon thought, even more unpleasant 
than she remembered him. 

“I must ask you, Sir, for your watch, your purse, 
and of course anything else of value you carry with 
you,” the Highwayman said. 

“I have nothing else,” Sir Francis replied in a 
loud voice, “and make no mistake, you will get your 
just desserts for this bare-faced robbery.” 

“I will take your word for it, Sir,” the Highway- 
man remarked as he took Sir Francis’s purse. “Now 
what else have you with you?” 

“Nothing! I swear to you I have nothing else at ¢ 
You have everything I possess.” 

“If that is the truth,” the Highwayman said, 
“then you will not object to my assistant searching 
your carriage; for I believe you gentlemen are clever 
at having hiding-places specially designed to avoid ne 
attentions of such persons as myself.” 
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He beckoned to Lady Roysdon as he spoke and 
she came riding down through the wood, her eyes 
behind the mask alight with excitement. 

“Will you oblige me,” the Highwayman said as 
she dismounted, “by seeing if you can find anything of 
interest in this gentleman’s carriage?” 

“There is nothing, I tell you!” Sir Francis said 
furiously. “You are just wasting your time, and you 
may, if anyone comes this way, find yourself 
trapped.” 

“That is a risk we must take,” the Highwayman 
answered suavely. 

“It would be wiser to make sure of the ill-gotten 
gains you have already.” 

“I applaud your prudence, Sir. At the same time, 
there are four of us and your purse is not a heavy 
one.” 

Lady Roysdon climbed into the carriage. 

She was well aware that the secret hiding-place, 
if there was one, would be situated under the smaller 
seat, and it was usually worked from a catch at the 
side. 

She was not mistaken. 

It was almost identical to one which had been 
built into her own carriage, where she hid her jewellery 
when she travelled with it. 

She looked inside and found that the hiding- 
place was full, 

She gave a little whistle, not daring to trust her 
voice in case Sir Francis should recognise it as that 
of a woman. 

“I feel you need assistance,” the Highwayman said 
as if he understood exactly what she wished to say. 

Denzil left his horse to graze by the roadside and 
came to the other door. 

He drew out some canvas bags and now with de- 
light Lady Roysdon saw the black leather jewel-box 
which she knew contained Averil’s necklace. 

She took it in her arms and stepped out of the 
carriage, not concerned with anything else Sir Fran- 
cis might have hidden. 

“Damn you!” Sir Francis exclaimed when he 
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saw what she carried, and now he let fly a stream of 


oaths that were very much out of keeping with his — 


sanctimonious appearance. 

Lady Roysdon longed to tell him so, but because 
in some strange way she knew exactly what the High- 
wayman wished her to do she swung herself back 


into the saddle, then looked down at him, awaiting his — 


orders. 

With a smile on his lips he handed her his pistol. 

“Keep it trained on this irate gentleman,” he said, 
“while I assist in removing the fortune which under- 
standably he had forgotten he carried with him.” 

The expression on Sir Francis’s face was so ludi- 
crous that Lady Roysdon found herself shaking with 
laughter. 


The Highwayman was placing a number of can- 


vas bags in his saddle and Denzil was doing the same. 


Then taking the pistol from Lady Roysdon’s hand — 


he pointed it at Sir Francis and the curses died 
away. 

There was now an expression of abject fear in the 
Baronet’s eyes. 

“I have taken what you denied possessing,” the 
Highwayman said quietly, “but I have been merciful 
in that I have not injured either you or your servants. 
When the time comes for you to show mercy to others, 
do not forget what you yourself have received.” 

“Curse you!” Sir Francis said beneath his breath, 
but he was obviously too afraid to say it louder. 


He stepped into the carriage and the Highwayman 


shut the door. 

Jake moved out of the way, but before the foot- 
man knew what was happening he had lifted the 
blunderbuss from his knees. 

“You can be on your way,” the Highwayman 
said, and the carriage moved off, the coachman whip- 
ping the horses as if in sudden terror. 

Lady Roysdon would have spoken, but the High- 


wayman led the way ahead and they were all riding 


back through the wood the way they had come and 
still without speaking were galloping eastwards towards 
Brighton. 
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They crossed the main road as they had done 
before, only this time it was so dark that there was 
no need for them to take any precautions. 

Although there had been a moon last night it now 
appeared only intermittently between drifting clouds 
which came from the sea. 

Yet there was still enough light for the Highway- 
man to find his way and when they reached the spot 
where he had held up Lady Roysdon’s carriage the 
previous night he drew his horse to a standstill. 

He looked at her, and she knew he was smiling in 
a way that was peculiarly his own as he said: 

“You are satisfied?” 

“T have my friend’s necklace. That is all I 
wanted.” 

“There is a great deal more for her as well.” 

“What was in those bags?” 

“Money—a great deal of money.” 

“Averil told me Sir Francis was spending the 
day with Solicitors and Land Agents—so I imagine 
he had sold some property and intended to take the 
moneys he received back with him to London.” 

“T am sure your friend will find a use for it.” 

“But what about... you?” 

“What happened tonight is nothing to do with 
me. This was your robbery—not mine.” 

Lady Roysdon laughed. 

“So if anyone is hanged on a gibbet it will be I!” 

“Of course. But I have a feeling you will escape 
as you have escaped so often in the past.” 

“T found it very exciting, although I was afraid 
when Sir Francis fired, afraid too that the footman on 
the box would use his blunderbuss.” 

“Now you understand that these sort of opera- 
tions have to be thought out carefully, not rushed into 
without due preparation.” 

“T did what you told me.” 

“And very ably. There is always a position for 
you as an outlaw if you finally grow tired of the 
plaudits of the Bucks and Rakes of St. James’s!” 

“Thank you,” she answered mockingly. “And 
now I suppose I should go home.” 
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“It would be wise, but impress upon your friend 
that she should not be seen wearing the necklace.” 

“Of course. She is not so foolish as that! And 
what am I to do with the rest of the plunder?” 

“What do you suggest?” 

She thought as she spoke how strange it was that 
she should be asking a Highwayman the sort of ques- 
tion she would in the past have asked the Earl. 

He thought for a moment before he said: 

“If Lady Dorridge places it in the Bank in her 
own name, there is always the chance that Sir Francis 
might try to take it away from her.” 

“That is true,” Lady Roysdon agreed. “I always 
disliked him, but tonight I realised how utterly despic- 
oe he is. Averil must certainly be protected from 

“In that case, I think the wisest thing would be 
for you to create a Trust with the money for Lady 
Dorridge’s children.” 

Lady Roysdon looked at him in surprise. 
oe will mean my depositing the money in a 

“And the best place for it! Even a Highwayman 
would find a Bank difficult to rob.” 

She laughed. 

“You can think of a reasonable explanation as 
to why you are carrying so much gold about with 
you,” he went on. “I imagine you have a fertile mind.” 

“Are you suggesting that I should take it back 
with me now?” 

“Why not?” he asked. “And besides, would you 
be wise to trust me with such a fortune?” 

“You know the answer to that. As you yourself. 
said, I trusted you tonight with my reputation.” | 

She spoke lightly, then as if it suddenly occurred 
to her she added: 

: “Perhaps in your eyes that is not anything of great 
value.” : 

“I will tell you about that another time,” he an- 
swered. 

“An-another time?” 

“I have something to return to you.” 
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She knew what he meant and said quickly: 

“There is no need.” 

“Indeed there is. You have now become my part- 
ner, and you must know it is very unethical to rob 
one’s associates in business.” 

“I should be very glad to have my emeralds 
back.” 

“Would you rather I sent them by messenger?” 

“No, of course not.” 

She waited. Then as if he suddenly made up his 
mind he said: 

“Would you, My Lady, honour me by being my 
guest at dinner?” 

“J enjoyed our meal this evening.” 

“I can do a little better than that when it comes 
to choosing a menu, but I am afraid the situation 
must be the same. It would cause too much comment 
were you to be seen with me in the Dining-Room of 
the Castle Inn.” 

Lady Roysdon smiled. 

“It would also not be nearly so amusing.” 

“Then when may I expect you?” 

She had a feeling as he asked the question that 
although his tone was light he was as anxious as any 
other man of her acquaintance might have been to 
know if she would really accept his hospitality. 

“Tomorrow I dine with the Prince,” she an- 
swered, “but the night after I am free.” 

“Then I shall be waiting for you.” 

She wanted him to say more, but instead he sig- 
nalled to Denzil and together they moved all the bags 
they had taken from Sir Francis from the saddles of 
their horses onto Jake’s. 

There were so many that he sat uncomfortably 
with his legs forced apart. 

Then the Highwayman walked to the side of Lady 
Roysdon’s horse and put up his hand. She gave him 
her fingers and he raised them to his lips. 

Just for a moment she felt his mouth against her 
skin and remembered the strange sensations his kiss 
had evoked in her last night. 

Then, because she was shy, because she wanted 
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to hold on to him, to stay with him, and because she 
was frightened of her desires, she turned her horse. 

She rode towards the lights of Brighton, not look- 
ing back but wondering if the Highwayman was watch- 
ing her go. 

It did not take them long to reach the road at 
the back of the Mews. 

Lady Roysdon dismounted and Jake put his hand 
into the hole in the wall and brought out her cloak. 

She swung it round her shoulders before they 
discussed how she could enter the house without being 
seen. 

Finally Jake, leading the two horses, walked 
round the corner and in through the gate into the 
Mews. 

The stables were silent except for the sound of 
the other horses moving in their stalls. 

He opened the doors of two loose-boxes and put 
the horses inside while Lady Roysdon waited in the 
shadows. Then they moved quietly to the back of the 
house and Jake unlocked the kitchen-door. 

This was the dangerous moment, Lady Roysdon 
knew, when she must avoid being seen by old Dan- 
vers or any of the other servants. 

The basement was in darkness except for one 
candle flickering in an iron sconce. 

There was the sound of a man, doubtless it was 
Fulton, snoring loudly, and Lady Roysdon knew that 
the noise made it easier for her to walk quickly down 
the flagged passage and up the stairs without being 
heard. 

She reached the first floor and with a sigh of 
relief slipped into her bed-room carrying the jewel-case 
under her cloak. | 


ready on the turned-back bed, but there was no sign 
of Hannah, who had obviously obeyed her instructions 
and retired for the night. 

Lady Roysdon pulled off her boots and the male 
attire she had borrowed from Mrs. Hermitage’s sons, 
put them in the bottom of a chest-of-drawers, and 
turned the key. 
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Tomorrow when no-one was about she would put 
them back in the attic. 

On one thing she was already determined, that 
when she dined with the Highwayman she would be 
dressed as a woman. 

She released her hair, letting it fall over her shoul- 
ders. Only when she was wearing a thin diaphanous 
nightgown trimmed with lace did she open the jewel- 
box, which she had tossed carelessly onto the bed. 

The diamonds sparkled in the light from the can- 
dies and she thought what a difference the possession 
of them would make to Averil Dorridge’s life. 

Then even as she contemplated them there was a 
faint knock on the door. 

She stiffened, but before she could reply the han- 
die turned and a small sack was placed inside the 
door before it closed again. 

She realised that it contained the money which 
Jake had carried on his saddle. She had been so intent 
on getting into the house without being seen that she 
had almost forgotten about it. 

Now Jake had brought it to her, for nowhere else 
would it be safe from inquisitive stable-boys. 

She crossed the room to pick up the sack. It was 
heavy, and because she was curious she pulled out 
two of the bags. 

One contained sovereigns, the other was filled 
with Bank-notes, some worth ten pounds, others twen- 
ty. 

Lady Roysdon drew in her breath. 

This was a haul she had not expected, and she 
knew she had been right in thinking that Sir Francis 
had sold some property. 

‘This is justice,’ she thought, ‘justice that he 
should give back to Averil the allowance which he 
deliberately took away from her.’ 

The Highwayman’s advice was good. She would set 
up a Trust so that there could be no question of Sir 
Francis ever getting his hands on it again, and Averil 
would be safe for life. 

With a little money and the children provided for, 
it would be easy for her to find another husband. 
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“It is wonderful! Everything has turned out 
well!” Lady Roysdon told herself with delight. 
Then she knew it was not only the exciteme 


and the adventure of what had happened tonight whick 


had been so wonderful—it was the man she had 
with. 

He was, she told herself frankly, quite diff 
from any other man she had ever met before. 


She thought of his grey eyes looking searchingh; 


into hers, the things they had said to each other 
the wood. 

She tried to go to sleep, but kept thinking it was 
long time to wait until the day after tomorrow whe 
she would see him again. 





Chapt er be our 


The Drawing-Room of the Royal Pavilion was 
crowded with guests. 

After a long but superlative dinner the majority 
of them were sitting down to play backgammon, 
whist, or any other card-game of their choosing. 

Lady Roysdon looked round and knew there was 
no-one in the Chinese-style fantasia, which the Prince 
had created at so much expense, whom she had not 
met before. 

Two guests always amused her; one of them was 
the exquisitely meticulous Beau Brummell, who had 
established his reputation for Social elegance and wit 
while still a school-boy at Eton. 

The Prince had presented him with a Coronetcy 
in his Regiment when he was only fifteen. 

Afterwards their friendship became closer until 
the Prince’s admiration was unfeigned and he ac- 
cepted Brummell’s views on fashion with what seemed 
a deep reverence. 

It was said that His Royal Highness’s graceful 
way of opening a snuff-box with one hand was copied 
from Beau Brummell, although he did not really like 
snuff. 

He had, however, an astonishing variety of valu- 
able boxes, many of them set with diamonds and other 
precious stones. 

Lady Roysdon was glad that Beau Brummell was 
present this evening because she knew the conversa- 
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tion would involve a competitive exchange of wit an¢ 
the Prince would therefore wish to hold the attention 
of all his close associates, which included the Ear 
of Sheringham. 

The other guest whom Lady Roysdon particularly 
liked, because he had so much character and was not 
in the least impressed by pomp and circumstance, w 
gruff old Lord Thurlow. 

He was a very different character from Beau 
Brummell. | 

\ He was always dressed in bulky, old-fashione¢ 
clothes with long ruffles and a vast ‘wig, despite the 
fact that all the younger men now had discarded them. 

He had big bushy black eye-brows and a voice 
that Lady Roysdon thought was like a roll of thund er 

Lord Thurlow was known as being the politest 
man in the world to ladies, but he could be frar K 
almost to the point of rudeness, to men. 

This meant he did not always mix very well with 
some of the other guests in the Pavilion, but Lady 
Roysdon liked him. . 

She had been talking to him after dinner until 
the Earl of Sheringham deliberately drew her away 
towards a sofa at the far end of the room where they 
were out of hearing of the other guests. 

“Why did you not wish to see me this afternoon?” 
he asked. “I called, but was informed you were not at 
home.” 

“I was indeed out,” Lady Roysdon answered. “So 
it was not just an excuse for refusing to see such an 
old friend as yourself.” 

“Where were you?” 

“I have had a busy day,” she answered with ¢ 
faint smile. 

He turned sideways on the sofa to look at her, 
his narrow eyes searching her face. 

Deliberately she did not look at him but stared 
across the room to where the Prince was holding forth 
and making everyone laugh. 

“You look different,” the Earl said. “What has 
happened?” 
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“What do you mean... different?” Lady Roys- 
on asked. 
: “I cannot explain it,” he replied, “but I noticed 
it the moment you entered the room before dinner. 

“I hoped I was looking my best.” ; 

“There is something in your eyes,” the Earl said 
as if he were speaking to himself. “But it is not only in 

our face.” 
2 “You are being very analytical, D’Arcy. I sup- 
pose I should be flattered.” 

He went on looking at her in a manner which 
made her feel slightly uneasy. Then he asked: ; 

“Why did you cheat on me the other night? 

“I told you I wished to go home in my own car- 
riage.” , 

“IT wanted to escort you.” % 

“I knew that, but I was too tired to have a scene. 

“You did not travel on the main road.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because I would have overtaken you. My coach- 
man, when he came to the front door, told me you had 
just left, so I could not have been far behind you.” 

“I went by the other road. It is less crowded. 

“But far more dangerous,” he replied. “You must 
be aware that it is foolish for a woman to travel alone 
at night without a man to protect her.” 

“However, as you see, I reached home safe and 
sound.” | 
The Earl did not reply, but she was aware that 
his brain was busily thinking over something which he 
sensed rather than saw. 

“What is it in you that has changed?” he asked 
after a moment. 

“Am I changed? I am not aware of it.” ’ 

“It is as if you have come alive,” he said slowly. 

“It must be the sea air,” Lady Roysdon smiled. 
“You have always decried Brighton, but now you see 
the effect it has on the Prince.” 

“I am not concerned with the Prince,” the Earl 
said. “I think another change in you is that you ap- 


pear happy.” 
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“I am happy!” Lady Roysdon replied positively, 
“And the reason for that, since you are so curious, is 
that I have been able to make one of my friends happy 
and that pleases me.” 

She thought as she spoke that she would give 
him a bone to gnaw on. 

He was, as she had found in the past, exceedingly 
perceptive where she was concerned, and although she 
told herself it was absurd she was afraid he might 
guess too much, and that would be dangerous. 

“A friend?” he asked sharply. “A man?” 

Lady Roysdon laughed. 

“There is no need for jealousy, D’Arcy, that I 
can promise you. No, it was a woman-friend, so you 
can cease to cross-question me. You are not really in 
a position to be my inquisitor.” 

She hoped she had satisfied him. At the same time 
it really was true that Averil’s happiness had given her 
great pleasure. 

She had visited the Bank early in the morning 
and set up a Trust as the Highwayman had suggested, 
telling the Bank Manager that she had won the money 
at the gaming-tables. 

He was not in the least surprised at being handed 
bags of gold and notes. It was Lady Roysdon who wa: 
astonished when they were counted. 

“Eighteen thousand pounds!” she exclaimed. 

“Fighteen thousand nine pounds, ten shillings, 
be exact.” 

“I had no idea I had won so much.” 

“Your Ladyship should consider that you might 
equally well have lost it,” the Bank Manager said al- 
most severely. 

‘ “I should certainly have been very distressed if 
I had.” 

She then proceeded to sign the papers he had 
made out for her, which ensured that Lady Dorridge’s 
two little daughters were the only persons who coulc¢ 
touch the capital after they came of age. 

Averil Dorridge could hardly believe her ears 
when Lady Roysdon told her what she had done. 
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“But, Galatea, how can I accept your money? You 
know...” 
Lady Roysdon put her hand on her friend’s arm. 

“Listen, Averil,” she said, “you must ask no ques- 
tions. The money which has been settled on your 
daughters came from Sir Francis and is therefore yours 
by right. It is no more than what he would have de- 
prived you of over the years after stopping part of 
your allowance.” 

“How did you make him agree? And why did he 
give you back my necklace?” 

“Those are questions I am not prepared to an- 
swer,” Lady Roysdon said. “You will have to trust me, 
Averil.” 

“You know I do, but...” 

“There are no ‘buts,’” Lady Roysdon inter- 
rupted. “All you have to do, Averil, is to accept both 
the necklace and the money, and never, never speak of 
it to anyone.” 

Averil’s blue eyes looked at her in a startled man- 
ner. 

“You mean not even to... Francis?” 

“Most certainly not to Sir Francis! He is never to 
know that you have the necklace back. I have put it 
in a deposit-box in the Bank, and I am afraid, dearest, 
you will not be able to wear it.” 

“As though I mind that!” Lady Dorridge ex- 
claimed. “But it is there for the girls when they need 
gowns in which to make their début or for their trous- 
seaux.” 

“That is right,” Lady Roysdon agreed, “but until 
then just forget it exists. You have an assured income 
from the capital, which will prevent your having to 
cheese-pare and dispense with your staff as you did 
yesterday.” 

Lady Dorridge burst into tears. 

“Oh, Galatea, how can I... thank you? How can 
I tell you what this...means to me,” she sobbed. “I 
have been so...worried...so distraught... think- 
ing we should move and wondering how I could even 
afford sufficient... food for the children.” 
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“All that is over,” Lady Roysdon said. “You will 
be able to afford to have the same things which you 
enjoyed when Edward was alive.” 

“But...F-Francis...” Lady Dorridge stam- 
mered. 

“Forget him!” Lady Roysdon said sharply. “I 
have a feeling, Averil, that he will not inform you of 
the fact that he is no longer in possession of your neck- 
lace. But if he does, you must just look innocent and 
Say absolutely nothing.” 

“I cannot...understand how you... obtained 
it,” Lady Dorridge said, wiping her eyes. 

“Does it matter?” Lady Roysdon enquired. “I ask 
you to trust me, Averil, and I shall be very hurt if 
you will not do so.” 

“But I do! I do!” Lady Dorridge cried. “And 
am so grateful, so deeply, overwhelmingly grateful, 
Galatea. I could not believe that anything short of a 
miracle could change my whole future and that of the 
children from the depths of a dark depression to sun- 
shine.” 

She threw her arms round Lady Roysdon as she 
spoke and kissed her. 

“T shall never forget your kindness, and will thank 
God for you every night, on my knees,” she whis- 
pered. 

“And, I hope, keep silent, as I have asked you to 
do,” Lady Roysdon admonished. | 

“You know I will do anything you ask of me,” 
Lady Dorridge said. 

Her happiness, which was like a child’s, was in- 
fectious, and Lady Roysdon had gone back to her 
house on the Steine feeling as if, as her friend Averil 
had said, the world was full of sunshine. 

She was informed on her return that the Earl of 
Sheringham had called, and she was thankful that she 
had been out. She was dreading a scene about h 
giving him the slip after the Ball. : 

But she had known that sooner or later she would 
have to face his reproaches. Now indeed she was more 
concerned by the fact that her air of happiness dis- 
turbed him, 
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“You look very beautiful tonight,” he said after 
he had been looking at her for some time. “And now 
I know what is missing. It is that air of boredom which 
was unmistakable before we left London.” 

“That is why I left,” Lady Roysdon said sharp- 
ly. “I was bored, D’Arcy . .. very bored.” 

“It was hardly an excuse for coming down to 
Brighton ten days earlier than you intended and with- 
out saying good-bye.” 

This was something they had discussed and ar- 
gued about the moment he reached Brighton, and 
Lady Roysdon deliberately yawned. : 

“If there is one thing I really dislike,” she said, 
“it is boiling my mutton in the same water twice.” 

This was a cant phrase that she had learnt in 
the vicinity of Covent Garden and the Earl laughed 
almost despite himself. 

“T have been thinking up several new adventures 
for us on our return.” 

“My days of adventuring are over,” Lady Roys- 
don replied. “I am thinking of turning over a new 
leaf, D’Arcy, and becoming quiet and respectable.” 

“In the company of your husband?” he asked 
cynically. 

He saw the expression on her face before she 
could hide it from him, and he laughed beneath his 
breath as he said: 

“You need me, and you would find it very dull 
without me. Be honest and admit that is the truth.” 

There was a note in his voice which she recog- 
nised all too well. 

Just for a moment she glanced at him from un- 
der her eye-lashes and saw the fire in his eyes and the 
expression on his lips, which told her that the animal 
in him, which Averil had sensed, was almost out of 
control. 

To Lady Roysdon’s relief she saw the Prince 
moving across the room towards them and as she rose 
to her feet the Earl said in a voice only she could hear: 

“We will dine together tomorrow evening. I will 
take you somewhere where we can be alone.” 

She was glad she could not answer him because 
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the Prince reached their side. As she curtseyed, His 
Royal Highness said: 

“Come and help me choose some music, my dear, 
for my Band to play. I feel, looking at you, it should 
be very romantic and yet at the same time spirited.” 

“You flatter me, Sire.” 


Accepting the Prince’s arm, she walked with him 


to where the Band was playing in the Music-Room. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert joined them and they argued 
over the different compositions they liked or disliked. 

The Prince supported his choice with witticisms 
that made Lady Roysdon laugh, until finally he had 
his way and the music he preferred was decided upon, 

“You are looking very beautiful, dearest Gala- 
tea,” Mrs. Fitzherbert said as they moved back into 
the Drawing-Room. 

“IT was just going to say the same to you, Maria,” 
Lady Roysdon answered. 

This was not strictly true, but although Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert had never been beautiful, since she had re- 
turned to the Prince they had been so happy together 


that despite her age she looked more attractive than 


she had ever looked before. 
The Prince’s friends were in fact delighted that 
the years of estrangement were over. Under Mrs. 


Fitzherbert’s influence he drank less and seemed far 


more settled in every way. 
There still remained, of course, the worry over 


his morally unstable wife and the perenniia) wnpleas- 


antness over his debts. | 
But those who were fond of the Prince were 
thankful that on the whole he seemed for the moment 
more content than he had been at any other time in 
his life. 
Someone had actually said to Lady Roysdon that 
His Royal Highness was “always merry and full of 


his jokes, and anyone would have said he was a really - 


very happy man.” 

He had put on weight again despite the use of a 
“vapour bath” which he had bought that summer, but 
he had lost none of his grace, and his charm was more 
captivating than ever. 
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There was no doubt that the Prince was happy 
at Brighton, and as the evening continued he kept 
Lady Roysdon by his side and they laughed about 
many things and many people. 

Because the Earl was sulking since she was pay- 
ing so little attention to him, he was seated at a card- 
table and Lady Roysdon saw an opportunity of leaving 
without him being aware of it. 

She took the Prince into her confidence. 

“Would you permit me to depart, Sire?” she 
asked. “I had a slight indisposition yesterday and am 
very anxious for it not to return. Will you help me 
to slip away without the Earl of Sheringham thinking 
he must offer to escort me?” 

The Prince’s eyes twinkled. 

“If I help you to be so ungracious to my friend, 
will he not be incensed with me?” he asked. 

“I know, Sire, that you will understand, as no- 
one else would, that I wish to leave alone,” Lady 
Roysdon replied. 

The Prince was delighted to intrigue with her, 
both because he admired her and because it always 
pleased him to be taken into his friends’ confidences 
and feel he was needed. 

Since his father did not want him, which had 
been very obvious ever since he grew up, and his 
country was none too keen on him, he was all the 
more flattered when his friends sought his assis- 
tance. 

“Leave everything to me, my dear,” he said in a 
conspiratorial tone. 

He ordered her carriage for her, and saw her into 
it so surreptitiously that she had left the Pavilion be- 
fore the Earl had any idea what was happening. 

As she drove home Lady Roysdon was not think- 
ing of the evening she had just enjoyed but of the 
evening to which she was looking forward. 

Fortunately, the next day she was not plagued by 
visits from the Earl or having to find excuses why she 
should not be alone with him. 

The Prince expected the Earl to accompany Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and himself to the race-course, and Lady 
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Roysdon knew that that would keep him fully occu- 
pied until late in the afternoon. 

The Prince had given up going to Newmarket af- | 
ter a row in 1791 over his horse Escape, but he en- 
Joyed the Brighton races and had been presented with — 
a silver gilt cup which his horse Orvil had won the 
previous year. 

It had been a very exciting race with Orvil the 
only “outsider” and behind the other runners for most 
of the course. But in ‘the finishing stretch he shot for- 
ward and won the race easily. 

Lady Roysdon enjoyed racing and Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert had pressed her to join them in the Prince’s box, 
but she gave a number of plausible excuses and spent 
the day relaxing and beautifying herself. 

She sent a note to the Earl by a groom, saying 
she could not dine with him as she had another en- 
gagement. 

It would infuriate him, but there was nothing he 
could do about it. 

Lady Roysdon had her long dark hair washed and 
the Coiffeur who was greatly in demand amongst the 
fashionable ladies in Brighton came early in the af- 
ternoon to curl it in a new style which she thought 
very becoming. 

__ Yet for the first time in many years she found it — 
difficult to make up her mind what she should wear 
when she dined, for tonight she would be not with the 
Royal Prince or any of the aristocrats of her ac- 
quaintance, but with a Highwayman whose name she 
still did not know, 

As he had said he intended to return her emer- 
alds, she tried to deceive herself into pretending that 
that was the reason why the evening was so impor- 
tant. 

Her gown must be one that would complement 
the jewels, and she had in fact a number of them in — 
her wardrobe, ' 

Green, white, silver, they were all a perfect foil 
for the emeralds, which were unique in their size and 
depth of colour. 


Finally, after changing her mind half a dozen 
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times, she wore a gown of white gauze embroidered 
with silver, with silver and green ribbons crossed un- 
der her breasts and tied in a long-ended sash at the 
back, 

“You'll need your emeralds with that, M’Lady,” 
Hannah said when Lady Roysdon told her which 
gown she would wear. 

“I am aware of that,” Lady Roysdon answered, 
“and as I told you, Hannah, I left my emeralds in 
Safe-keeping before I left Lord Marshall’s Ball the 
night before last. Tonight I shall collect them.” 

“It’s wise of you, M’Lady to take such precau- 
tions, but unlike Your Ladyship, if I might say so,” 
Hannah said. 

“Am I so fool-hardy?” Lady Roysdon enquired. 

“Shall we say that Your Ladyship’s.a bit over- 
adventurous at times,” Hannah replied, speaking with 
the familiarity and at the same time the affection of an 
old servant. 

“You are not to worry about me, Hannah,” Lady 
Roysdon admonished. “You know quite well I can 
take care of myself.” 

“T’m keeping my fingers crossed, M’Lady,” Han- 
nah retorted. 

When finally she was dressed and looked at her- 
self in the mirror, Lady Roysdon knew that she not 
only looked exquisitely elegant but there was, as the 
Earl had perceived, something different about her. 

It might have been the expression of her eyes, 
which seemed unnaturally large, or perhaps the half- 
smile that curved her red lips. 

But she was certain that it was because, as he 
had said so perceptively, she had come to life. 

Gone was the languor and the boredom which 
had become almost habitual during the last months in 
London, 

Instead the whole of her seemed to sparkle and 
she felt a tingle of excitement that was inexpressible 
run through her body and come to rest in her breast. 

Hannah put a wrap of velvet lined with swan’s- 
down over her shoulders and she ran down the stairs, 
to astound Fulton by Saying that she wished to leave 
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not from the front of the house but from the stable- — 


yard. 
“The stable-yard, M’Lady?” he asked, repeating 
it as if he could not have heard aright. 

“That is what I said, Fulton.” 

She was not going to explain that there were too 
many eyes on the Steine and among them there might 
easily be those of the Earl of Sheringham. 

Conscious that the Butler was affronted at the 
very idea of her using the back door, she walked ahead 
through the narrow flagged passages. 

Her curricle, with Jake driving it, drawn by two 
of her best horses, was waiting as she had instructed. 

Having bidden good-evening to the stable-boys, 
who touched their forelocks when she addressed them, 


she stepped into the curricle and Fulton covered her 


legs with a rug. 
“Good-night, Fulton.” 
“Good-night, M’Lady.” 


He was still scandalised, she knew, by the uncon- © 


ventional manner in which she was leaving the house, 
but she merely smiled at him and Jake set off, driving 
the horses with more expertise than she had expected. 

She was well aware that the whole stable would 
be astonished that she had asked for Jake to drive her 


rather than old Hancocks, who would consider it his — 


right. 
_ _When they were clear of the Mews and proceed- 
ing down a side-street Lady Roysdon asked: 


“What excuse did you give for my asking for — 


you to drive me?” 

“I tells Mr. Hancocks, M’Lady, that we’re agoing 
a long distance and Your Ladyship had no wish to 
keep him out late for th’ third night running.” 

“He believed you?” 

“He thinks it very considerate o’ Your Ladyship, 


and different from the treatment he oft receives in 


London!” 
Lady Roysdon laughed. 


” 
. 


“Yes, Your Ladyship,” Jake agreed. 


“I shall have to remember in future how old he 
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They were out on the Downs before Lady Roys- 
don spoke again. Then she asked: 

“You have known the Highwayman long?” 

“Ever since I were a child, M’Lady.” 

“So really you look upon him as your master?” 

Lady Roysdon was aware that her question dis- 
concerted Jake, but after a moment he said: 

“I’m employed by Your Ladyship and I gives 
me services t’ them as pays me, M’Lady!” 

She knew it was the answer she might have ex- 
pected, but it did not add to her knowledge of the 
Highwayman. 

After a moment she said: 

“Tt is a very dangerous life. If he were caught he 
would be hanged, and doubtless so would your friend 
Denzil.” 

“Yes, M’Lady.” 

“Does that not perturb you?” 

“No, M’Lady.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because my ma...I means th’ Highwayman is 
clever, M’Lady. He don’t take no chances.” 

“And you do not consider that such a way of life 
is wrong... as the law says it is?” 

“The money he takes does a lot o’ good, 
M’Lady.” 

“In what way?” 

There was a pause before Jake said: 

“There’s an Orphanage that benefits, an’ old peo- 
ple, an’ those as have been injured. He helps ’em 
all.” 

Lady Roysdon gave a little sigh. 

It was what she might have expected, she 
thought, and she had not missed the note almost of 
idolatry in Jake’s voice. 

They drove on in silence. Now the wood was just 
ahead, but they did not approach it by the same route 
as they had when she and Jake had been riding. 

Instead they drove farther along the road, then 
turned up a track that at first was hardly discernible 
but which gradually as it wound between the trees 
became more obvious. 
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It was, Lady Roysdon thought, doubtless a path 
used by wood-cutters. | 

There was room for the curricle and they were 
climbing all the time towards, she was sure, the same 
spot where she had met the Highwayman before. ; 

She found that she was right when Jake drew the 
horses to a standstill and showed her a small path 
winding inwards between the fir trees. 

Lady Roysdon stepped out and found the moss — 
soft beneath her feet. Once again there was the fra- 
grance of the pines and the quietness and peace she 
remembered. . 

Now her heart was beating rapidly and she felt a — 
strange excitement that she had not felt for many years, 
as if she was going to a very special party. 

She walked a few more steps and found the 
clearing as she remembered it, only this time he was 
there waiting for her. 

At first glance she realised that if she had taken 
trouble in dressing herself for him, he had done the 
same for her. | 

He was wearing evening-dress and she thought he 
looked not only handsome but more elegant than any — 
of the gentlemen she had seen last night at the Royal 
Pavilion. . 

He walked towards her, raised her hand to his 
lips, and as she curtseyed said: 

“Sir Just Trevena is deeply honoured that My 
Lady Roysdon should have accepted his invitation to. 
dine.” 

“Lady Roysdon thanks Sir Just for his kind invi- 
tation,” she replied, “and has much pleasure in ac- 
cepting.” 

They stood looking at each other, but he did not 
relinquish her hand. 

“Sir Just Trevena,” she said slowly. “Of course, 
you are Cornish. I could not place Jake’s accent. Now 
I know what it is.” i 

“And Denzil’s name is Cornish.” 3 

They were speaking words to each other, Lady 
Roysdon thought, but their eyes were saying somethin 
very different. ‘ 
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“T was half-afraid you would not come,” the 
Highwayman said at last. 

“Nothing would have prevented me,” Lady Roys- 
don answered, and wondered as she spoke if she 
sounded too intense. 

“I do not think you will need your cloak. It is 
very warm this evening.” 

He took it from her as he spoke, then stood look- 
ing at her low-cut evening-gown, the silver gauze of 
which did little to conceal the exquisite lines of her 
figure, as did the ribbons tied beneath her breasts. 

“Perfect!” he said softly, as if he seriously ap- 
praised her before he gave his approval. 

Then he drew her emerald necklace from his 

ocket. 

“As I told you before, you do not really need 
them, but they complete your ensemble.” 

“Tonight I am prepared to accept your compli- 
ments.” 

He fastened the emeralds at the back of her neck, 
then hooked the ear-rings into her ears. 

His fingers were very gentle, and yet she felt 
herself quiver because he was touching her, and she 
hoped he did not notice. . Wf 

She felt ashamed because the close proximity of 
him evoked sensations such as she had never known 
before. 

He clasped the two bracelets on her wrist, then 
with an expression of dismay he looked down at her 
finger. 

: “T must have left the ring behind!” he said. “Will 
you forgive me?” 

“Perhaps I could collect it... another time.” 

“That is what I want you to say, if the evening 
pleases you, but it was not in fact an intentional action 
on my part.” 

“T believe you,” she answered lightly. 

He looked towards the centre of the clearing. 

“You are hungry?” 

“Ravenous! The sea air has that effect on me.” 

She knew it was not the sea air: in fact she had 
been unable to eat anything at midday simply because 
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she was excited at the thought of what lay ahead. 

Now she saw spread out on a white cloth a huge 
crimson lobster and beside it a salad served in the 
French way. | 

There were other dishes all laid out like a child’s 
picnic and she laughed and clapped her hands and 
sat down on the soft moss beside the table-cloth. 3 

The Highwayman poured some wine into a glass 
and handed it to her, and when she sipped it she found — 
that it was champagne. 

“We are very grand tonight,” she said. 

“We are celebrating.” 

“What particularly?” 

“What else but that you are here?” | 

“You promised me an elaborate menu and noth- 
ing could look more delicious.” 

“The lobster came from the sea this morning.” 

“Who cooked it for you?” 

“Some friends of mine, who also baked the bread 
French-fashion, and prepared the salad and paté, 
which I swear you will not find elsewhere in England.” 

“J have a suspicion that your friends are French.” 

She thought as she said it that he must be ir 
league with smugglers and as such an enemy of En- 
gland. 

The country was at war with France and she we 
well aware how reprehensible it was that so much Er 
glish gold crossed the Channel to finance Napole- 
on’s Armies. 

For a moment she thought that she could be ac- 
cused of treachery just for consorting with a man who 
was outside the law and apparently engaged in more 
subversive activities than highway robbery. | 

As if he sensed exactly what she was thinking, the 
Highwayman’s lips twisted a little as he said: 

“JT will set your mind at rest because I want you 
to enjoy yourself: my friends are émigrés who escaped 
to England during the Revolution.” | 

Lady Roysdon dropped her eyes, ashamed that he 
should realise she had mistrusted him and remember- 
ing now that thousands of émigrés had arrived in 
Brighton alone over the years. — 
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” 


“T am... SOrry. 

“What you thought is entirely understandable, but 
actually my friends keep the Inn in which you were 
so interested the last time you came here.” 

“And that is where you stay?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why are you trusting me with your secrets?” 

“Should I not trust you?” 

They looked at each other and she thought she 
told him the answer without words. 

Then as if he had no wish to embarrass her he 
handed her a portion of the lobster, taking the flesh 
from the claws, and placing also on the plate a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise, which was better than her Chef had 
ever prepared. 

The food was so delicious that it was hard to 
talk while they were eating. 

Finally Lady Roysdon refused to eat any more 
paté, which, spread on the crisp French bread with 
yellow Jersey butter, was the most delicious thing she 
had ever tasted. She then said: 

“T have never eaten a more delectable meal. Will 
you tell your friend who cooked it that I said so and 
thank her?” 

“She will be very pleased.” 

He was sitting on the ground, and she thought as 
she had thought the first night they met that he had a 
grace few men possessed. There was something ath- 
letic about him that was not to be found amongst the 
Prince’s self-indulgent friends in the Royal Pavilion. 

“A little more wine?” he asked. 

She shook her head and he filled his own glass 
before he said looking at her: 

“That is how I saw you first, sitting with a glass of 
champagne in your hand.” 

“You saw me? When?” 

“Two and a half years ago.” 

“Tn London?” 

“Ves.” 

“You were there and I did not meet you?” 

“It was not the sort of place where we were likely 
to be introduced.” 
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“Where was it?” 

She had the feeling as she asked the question that 
she would not like the answer. 

“At Tom King’s.” 

“Oh!” 

There was a silence and she put her glass of”, 
champagne down on the ground and sat looking at it. — 

She remembered the night she had gone to Tom 

ing’s. It was a so-called Coffee House which stood 
in centre of Covent Garden Market. 

At midnight the Bucks, Bloods, Demi-rips, 
Rakes, and all the rowdy spirits of London associated 
with the most elegant and fascinating Cyprians be- 
sides a number of persons of every sort and kinc 
when intemperance, idleness, or curiosity could assem- 
ble together. 

It had been the Earl’s idea that it might amuse 
her and Richard Brinsley Sheridan had concurred, and 
the three of them had gone there to drink champagne, 
eat oysters that were brought in from the market, and 
laugh or sneer at the other people present. 

Tom King himself was a boisterous man who wa 
like a Shakespearean character as he went roarin 
down the long room arousing the drunkards, thrust 
ing them and all who had empty glasses out of his 
House. 

He would set everything to rights until a few min 
utes later three or four more roisterers would arri 
and put everything into an uproar again. 

It had been amusing at the time, but now 
Roysdon felt embarrassed. 4 

The Highwayman had seen her there and though 
perhaps she was as depraved as some of the othe 
women looking languishingly at the Bucks who wer 
buying them drinks. 

“Were you...shocked?” she asked after a me 
ment, because she had to know the answer. 

*Ves!” 

She had expected him to prevaricate, and the sii 
gle monosyllable disconcerted her. 

“Why?” she asked after a silence which seem 
to last a long time. 
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“Because it was like finding a lily growing on a 
dung-heap.” 

“But you were there!” 

He smiled. 

“T am a man.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“No.” 

She looked away from him towards the quietness 
of the trees and after a moment he said: 

“I had not been in London very long, but I had 
heard about you and thought the tales must be exag- 
gerated. When I saw you I knew...” 

“What did you know?” she asked quickly. 

“That you were more beautiful than I had heard.” 

It was not the answer she expected and after a 
moment she asked: 

“And yet you were shocked? You must have been 
very much more shocked by the things you heard 
about me later.” 

“Some of them,” he admitted. 

“And did you see me again?” 

“N ot that year, because I left London.” 


“Are you really curious?” 

“Of course I am! You know I am curious If 
you are who you say you are, why do you risk your 
life behaving in such a crazy manner?” 

: a not that what I should be saying to you?” he 
asked. 

“TI do not risk my life in what I do.” 

“You did last night. Had we been caught in a trap, 
as Sir Francis hoped we should be, you undoubtedly 
would have hanged beside me. A most regrettable 
ending for a famous Peeress.” 

She had the strange feeling that if she could die 
with him it might not be as bad a fate as it sounded. 
Then she told herself that she of all people had no 
right to criticise, 

“I wanted adventure,” she said defensively. 

“So you told me before, and I thought the same.” 

“But there are so many other things you could 


do.” 
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“T could not afford most of them.” 

“You are poor?” 

“Shall we say not wealthy, and certainly not rich 
enough to live the life of a fashionable gentleman in 
London.” 

“But you would have liked to do that?” 

“Not really,” he answered. “I do not care for 
gaming. I dislike drinking to any excess, and the Sociz 
round, as you yourself have found, My Lady, would 
become very wearisome.” 

“How do you know so much about me?” 

“Because I have made it my business to knoy 
what you are doing, to hear about you.” 

“Because you had seen me?” 

“Exactly!” 

She looked at him with a sudden startled look in 
her eyes. “| 
“Did you send Jake to me when you heard J 
required a groom?” 

“Ves,” 

“Supposing I had not engaged him?” 

He smiled and she had the feeling that like al 
his plans he was. certain it would succeed. 

“You had no right to spy on me,” she said hotly, 

“I did not hurt you in any way.” | 

“But how could you be sure of that? After all, 
you robbed me.” | 

“It was an easy way of being able to—talk t 
you.” 

There was a little pause before the verb, and the 
colour rose in her cheeks as she remembered how he 
had kissed her. 

“It was an intrusion and quite indefensible!” 

“Are you angry?” 

“I have every right to be.” 

“It has not bothered you for two years.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“You mean you have been...near me... 
known what I was... doing?” 

“Having a very good idea,” he answered. 

“You knew I was coming to Brighton?” 

“As you did last year and the year before.” 
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“TI cannot believe it! Why? Why should you have 
done this? Why should you have followed me? Why 
should you be interested in me?” 

He looked at her and she knew there was no need 
for him to answer the question. 

“It is impossible!” she said almost childishly. 
“And if it is true, what were you waiting for?” 

“For you to get bored with what you were doing 
and with the men you were doing it with.” 

She sat up very straight. 

“How do you know that I am bored? How do 
you know of these things? Have you any more spies 
in my household, or among my friends?” 

“I do not really need spies,” he answered, “with 
the exception of Jake, who brought you to me as I in- 
tended him to do. I saw you at different times.” 

His voice was very quiet and serious as he went 
on: 

“I saw the disillusionment in your eyes, the bore- 
dom in your expression, and the wistful little droop to 
your lips which told me you were not happy.” 

He paused for a moment before saying: 

“You are not happy, are you, Galatea?” 

It seemed so right for him to call her by her 
Christian name that she hardly noticed it. 

“No,” she said after a moment’s pause. “I sup- 
pose I am not.” 

“That is why you have done such foolish things.” 

“They are over now. I do not intend to do any 
more.” 

She felt that without words he was asking her a 
question, and she said: 

“TI decided that when I came to Brighton earlier 
than I had originally intended.” 

“What happened?” 

ae felt as if he compelled her to tell him the 
truth. 

“It was when the Earl of Sheringham took me to 
the... Justice’s Room in... Bridewell Prison.” 

As she spoke she could see again the spacious 
Chamber where the Court was sitting in grandeur and 
due order. 
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A gentleman, probably the Governor, was sit- 
ting on the seat of Judgement, armed with a hammer. 

Just as they entered Lady Roysdon heard an ac- 
cusation being made against a poor young prostitute 
who had stolen from the man to whom she sold her 
body and apparently had no friend to speak on her be- 
half. | 
The proclamation was roared out by the Clerk of 
the Court known as “Flat Cap”: 

“All you who are willing that Edith Treviss shall 
have present punishment hold up your hands!” 

It seemed to Lady Roysdon that every hand in 
the Court went up eagerly and the double folding 
doors at the end of the Court-Room were opened so 
that everybody could witness the punishment inflicted, 

She had never expected to see a woman whipped 
savagely naked to the waist, and she had sat paralysed 
in her seat until when the blood was running down 
the woman’s back and she was almost unconscious the 
hammer came down and the scourging ceased. 

Lady Roysdon had risen to her feet to move blind- 
ly from the Court, followed by the Earl. 

Then before she really knew what was happening 
they had passed into the prison itself and were walking 
along the corridors with the cages on either side. 

She saw women at work beating hemp and a cell 
was opened on the Earl’s instructions and they walked 























in to inspect what was being done. 

Still bemused by what she had seen in the Court, 
Lady Roysdon was looking without interest at what a 
jailor was pointing out to them until she saw an over= 
seer armed with a switch beating the women as they 
worked. 

He brought the switch hard down on their 
backs. Some of them cried out and some of them sank 
lower as if in despair. 

Finally he reached the woman whose work they 
were inspecting. Roughly he told her she was lagging 
behind the others and brought the switch down on het 
several times. 
She was an emaciated, elderly woman, white 
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faced and with a cough that seemed to rack her whole 
frame. 

Lady Roysdon stared in horror at what was hap- 
pening and looked at the Earl. 

She saw a glint in his eyes which she knew had 
been there in the Court-Room and revealed the real 
reason why he had brought her to Bridewell. 

Suddenly, horrified by the brutality and even 
more by what she saw in the Earl’s expression, her 
anger rose within her irrepressibly. 

She seized the switch from the overseer and be- 
fore he knew what was happening she had slashed him 
about the face, beating him until he screamed and the 
weals were crimson on his unshaven cheeks. 

She had been quickly prevented from doing him 
any great injury, but it had cost a great number of 
golden sovereigns to salve his pride. = 

The Earl had hustled her out of the cell and the 
women had cheered her as they left. Se 

As they drove home he had laughed and told her 
she should not allow her feelings to run away with her, 
but she had said little if anything until they reached 
her house. 

“I was ashamed,” she said now in a low voice. 
“I felt not only ashamed but also degraded by what 
I had seen and what perhaps I had encouraged by my 
behaviour in the past.” 

There was so much self-accusation in her voice 
that the Highwayman reached out and took her hand in 

S. 

“I think you will no longer seek adventures of 
that sort,” he said very gently. “You have found that 
there is something much more exciting.” 

“Have I?” 

She looked up at him, then was very still. 

There was a look in his eyes that was unmistak- 
able, and she felt it was what she had instinctively 
longed to see. 

Then he released her hand and said in a dif- 
ferent tone: 

“You have an excuse for all you have done.” 
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She felt he was being sarcastic, and somehow, 
because she knew there were many things he must 
have learnt about her escapades, she wanted to hear 
no more. 

“Tell me about your home,” she suggested, 

“It is not large but very old, and was originally 
part of a Priory. The Estate runs at one point down to 
the sea and the gardens in the spring are more beau- 
tiful than any other place in the world.” 

“I would like to see them.” | 

Their eyes met and after a moment she asked: 

“Would I be... welcome?” 

“One day you will come there.” 

She looked away from him, feeling as if he was 
casting a spell over her from which she could not 
escape, and after a moment she said: 

“You cannot go on like... this!” 
“Why not?” 
“Because it is dangerous. You might be... cap- 
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“Y-you mean... my husband?” 
“You could not be expected to bear such a life 
alone.” 
“It was ...amusing to be a sensation...to have. 
every man in London running after me.” 
“I can understand that.” 
He smiled at her as if she were a child boasting 
of having a prettier doll than anyone else’s, 
“Yet after a time it grew very monotonous,” Lady 
Roysdon said, as if she would justify herself. “ § 
wanted other things, although I was not certain 
what they were.” 
“I felt the same when I left the Army.” 
“You were in the Army?” 
“I served in India, and after the War began with 
Bonaparte I stayed with my Regiment until my fathey 
died. Then I came to London—and saw you.” 
“Where is your home?” 
“In Cornwall.” 
“There is not enough for you to do athome?” 
“It is a long way away,” he said, and she knew 
that he meant from her. ¥ 
“Why did you not seek out my acquaintance? 
There must have been innumerable people who could 
have introduced you?” 
“As I told you before, I had not enough money 
for the life that you led and was not prepared to be a 
‘hanger-on.’ ” , 
“So you became a Highwayman!” | 
“It meant I could travel about the country with 
out any difficulty.” | 
She smiled. F 
“I should have thought it would have been ver 
difficult!” a 
“Not really, and I found Bath, when you visited 
it last year, very interesting.” 4 
She looked at him incredulously. 
“Where else have you followed me?” 


tured. 
“Would it worry you?” 

“You know perfectly well it would. As you have 
taken such an interest in me, you cannot expect me not 
to be interested in you. I beg of you, give up this 
dangerous, frightening life...” 

She had a feeling that the sentence was not com- 
plete, so she added: 

“As T intend to give up mine.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“I felt sure when I left London; but now I will 
swear it, if you like. There will be no more roistering 
on the town, no more laughing at... other people.” 

He put out his hand again and she put hers into it, 

“I believe you,” he said. 

“You will do what I have asked of you?” 

“I will think about it, but in living this life I 
have felt free in a way I cannot explain.” 
| “It is freedom that I want, too,” Lady Roysdon 
“To Newmarket and Ascot for the races, to Chats. said, “but I do not have the quietness of the trees or the 
worth when you stayed with the Duke, to Woburn v th Security of the wood.” 
another Duke. You certainly choose the most cc 0. She spoke almost resentfully, as if she had been 
fortable places to visit, My Lady!” “a deprived of something which mattered. 
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“Now they are yours,” the Highwayman said sime 
ply. 4 
She rose to her feet and walked to the edge of 

the trees to look, as she had the first time she had 


come, at the sun sinking in a blaze of gold and crime 
son. 
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He followed her and as he came behind her st e 
felt something quiver within her. She knew it was bea 
cause she thought he might take her in his arms ar d 
kiss her as he had kissed her that first night. 
Instead he stood leaning against a tree, looking 
out towards the horizon. | 
“It will not be easy for you,” he said at length. 
and she knew exactly what he was Saying. 4 
It was not going to be easy. | 
The Earl for one was going to be very difficult 
and her friends in London would find it hard if nol 
impossible to understand that she no longer wishe¢ 
to behave as she had for so long. 
She shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 7 
She had a feeling at this moment that nothj 1 
mattered outside the quietness of the wood and h 
fact that he was beside her. 
“He wants to marry you?” 4 
The question did not surprise her, because sh 
knew that he was thinking of the Earl of Sheringham 
as she was. 4 
“Yes...and he says he... intends to do so whe: 
. - husband dies.” 
“And you will marry him?” 
“Never!” 
Her response was sharp, almost violent. 
“Never! Not if he were the last man on earth!” 
She was thinking as she spoke of the look in th 
Earl’s eyes when they had gone to Bridewell. 
She had known then that the things she ha 
heard about him and the things which Averil ha 
sensed were all true, and she almost hated herself fe 
having tolerated him for so long. ( 
“It will be hard to be—alone.” 
The Highwayman’s voice was very quiet and g er 
tle, but she felt that he understood as no-one ¢€ 













my. 
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could have understood the difficulties of th 
those which lay ahead. € past and 


“I will manage.” 

“If only I could help you.” 

“You could if you. .: wished to do so.” 
He shook his head. 


“I would not be accepted in the intimate circle 
of Carlton House in which you move—besides, I would 
not wish to be.” 

“Then what can we do?” 

“We?” He raised his eye-brows. 

“Yes...wel” she said fiercely. “You have en- 
croached upon my life and now you cannot back out.” 

“Do you think I wish to?” he asked. “Oh, my 
dear, you are so ‘lovely and so vulnerable that I am 
afraid.” 

She gave a deep sigh. 

“I will manage... . somehow.” 

“And if you do not?” 

She gave him a swift smile, 

“Then you must tel] me where to find you. I 
cannot wander round Cornwall asking for Sir Just Tre- 
vena. 

“Somebody would brin ou to me, 
have My i if I go fiopar , ene 

“You have to!” she said Passionately. “I could not 
sleep at night thinkin about you in fais 1 
that you might be... seentea Se eae 

“Does it matter to you?” 

a Sar a hey, deep, and she knew he wanted 
dam 

fot fell Eee ee er face as if afraid she would 

In reply she stood looking at him. Then like a 

coming into harbour oe moved slowly towards 

actua i id hi 

arms go round her. ee eee 


eee her face to his. 
€ looked down at her for a long moment bef. 
slowly he bent his head and his lips found hers. as 











Chapter iy 


Lady Roysdon found it hard to sleep. 


She lay in her soft bed and all the wonder of th 
evening swept over her like a tidal w 
peating to herself every word that ha 
every intonation of Sir Just’s voice, 


his eyes. 


She knew she had ste 


she had always known 
never found. 


Everything else seemed to 
SO insignificant that it was like | 


end of a telescope. 


This was love! Thi 


wonderful. 


When Sir Just kissed her, she had felt the sam 
rapture which had been there the first time 


now far more intense, far 


She had known then that 


happened to her in the 


He kissed her until she 


him but part too of the 
wood, and she knew th 


more ecstatic. 


when he had said it was hers. 


Words were not necessa 
other of their love: it was s 


lips and in the strength 


of his arms, 
96 


slip away and be 
ooking down the wror 


~sd 
= 
JT 


, but it ¥ 


everything that hz 
past was unimportant cor 
pared to this minute, this second that she was in his arm 
became not only a part. 
peace and quietness of f 
at he had spoken the tru 


ty for them to tell eae 
poken in the touch of the 
and when . 


ave: she kept re 
d been said, hea r 
saw every look j 


pped into a magic world the 
existed somewhere but h 4 


S was what she had thougt 
love must be like, but indeed it was far, far mon 


= 


Sir Just shook his head 
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laid his cheek against hers she thought there could be 
no greater happiness. 


It might have been minutes or it might have been 
hours before he said very quietly: 


“You must go home, my darling.” 

“I... cannot leave you.” 

“You must. There was great danger, of which I 
was well aware, in your coming here, but I wanted 
you so desperately that it overruled my better judge- 
ment.” 

“No-one will . . . know,” she said. 

At the same time she felt a little quiver of fear 
in case through her he should be involved in unfore- 
seen danger. 

He took her back into the wood, placed her wrap 
round her shoulders, and only when they should have 
moved away to where her curricle was waiting did she 
remember to ask: 

“When shall I see you again?” 

“I will think of a way,” he answered. “Then I 
can give you back your ring.” 

“I must see you,” she said insistently. 

“Do you not suppose that is what I want?” he 
asked. “But remember that people will think it 
strange if you are always driving out of Brighton at 
night or confined to your bed with an indisposition 
for which the doctor has not been called.” 

She knew quite well who he meant by “people.” 

There was only one person, she thought, who 




















would be really inquisitive, fiercely, possessively so, and 
it was he they both had to fear. 


Let me come to you tomorrow,” she begged, but 


“Give me time to think. It is impossible to do so 


when you are with me, when your beauty blinds me, 


and the touch of your lips is like reaching Heaven it- 
self.” 


She knew how long he had waited for this and 


she lifted her face to his, her lips soft and eager, her 
breath coming quickly between them. 


He looked down at her for a long moment, then 


he kissed her forehead, 
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She knew then that it had been like the sound ofa 
stone against the glass and she rose hastily to pull back 
the curtain and look below. 

It was that indecisive moment just before dawn 
when the stars were receding into the darkness of the 
bali there was a faint glow on the very edge of the 

orizon. 


She looked down and saw who had disturbed her. 
It was Denzil! 

She put a finger to her lips, then hurriedly picked 
up a satin wrap from a chair, slipped her feet into 
heelless slippers, and opened the door which led onto 
the landing. 

She thought frantically of how she could speak 
to Denzil without Danvers being aware of it, but as she 
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“I love you beyond life itself!” he said. “An 
because of my love I must think of you—always 9 
you.” 

Resolutely he drew her along the small pag] 
through the trees to where Jake and the curricle were 
waiting. 

He took her hand in his and she held on to him 
desperately, wanting him to tell her she need not go, 
although she knew by the determination on his face 
and the squareness of his chin that he had made Ip 
his mind and would not change it. | 

“Please...send for me tomotrow,” she begge¢ 
in a whisper that only he could hear. 

He smiled and kissed her hand. 7 

Then when she would have given everything sh 
possessed to stay with him, Jake was driving her dow 
through the wood and back on the road toward 
Brighton. j 

She thought when she reached home how « arh 
it was compared to many nights in London when sh 
had returned from one of her adventures with th 
Earl after dawn was breaking. f 

But perhaps Sir Just had been right, she thought 
in not letting her stay until the physical side of thei 
need for each other might have over-ridden the spir 
tual | 





old man was asleep, 


He was sitting in one of the high padded chairs 
with a curved back, which were always used by night- 
watchmen; his head had fallen on his shoulder and 
he was snoring very softly. 

Lady Roysdon crept down the stairs so quietly 
that not a board creaked. 

Walking on tip-toe, she passed through the Hall 
ie the Morning-Room and shut the door behind 

er. 

She went to the window, opened the casement, 
and saw Denzil stil] Standing looking up at her bed_ 
room window. 

She whistled and he saw immediately where she 
was and within a few seconds had reached her side, 

“What has happened?” 

Lady Roysdon’s voice was barely above a whis- 
per. 


‘ 


It had been so perfect, so part of the Divine, ; 
be in his arms, and she had not thought that perhap: 
he, like other men, had been driven almost mad y tk 
desire. 5 

“He loves me!” she told herself. “But this i 
different, ... different from anything I have kr OW. 
before.” 7 
She fell asleep thinking of him, pretending shi 
was still with him, his lips on hers, and she was happ 
as she had never been happy in her whole life. s 

She awoke and wondered what had disturbed he 
for it was still dark. | 

She shut her eyes, wishing to return to her drear 


‘They’ve captured the master, M’Lady!” 

“Who? Who has?” 

“I don’t know, M’Lady.” 

“What happened? Teli me exactly!” 

“He was asleep in th’ Inn when they burst in on 


Then there was a sharp click and as she puzzled as ae were they?” 
what it might be she realised the sound had co “Three men,” y 
from the window. “a : 
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“Policemen or the Military?” 

“T thinks neither, M’Lady. I thinks in fact when 
I sees ’em leave they were servants o’ some sort.” 

Lady Roysdon was very still. 

“Go on,” she prompted. 

“I hears ’em go into m’ master’s room; but he had 
always told me not t’ interfere if anything happened 
an’ to pretend I had no knowledge o’ him. So I listened. 
I could hear clearly all that was said.” 

“What was said?” 

“They woke him an’ accused him o’ being a High- 
wayman. He laughed an’ told them they were mistaken, 
that he was just a traveller an’ often stayed at th’ Inn.” 

“What did they say then?” 

“They started ransacking th’ place, M’Lady. I 
could hear ’em doing it.” 

“And what did they find?” 

“The emerald ring belonging t? Your Ladyship.” 
Lady Roysdon made a sound that was half a cry. 
“Nothing else?” 

“Nothing, M’Lady.” 

“What was said then?” 

“They asked his name, which he refused t’ give 
"em.”’ 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. They asks him where he got th’ ring 
an’ he says ’twas his business.” 

“Then what did they do?” 

“They told him t’ dress an’ they takes him away 
with ’em.” 

“On horseback?” 

“No, they had a carriage.” 

“Have you any idea where they took him?” 

“Yes, M’Lady. I followed ’em.” 

“Where did they go?” 


“To th’ big house where th’ Ball was held th’ 


night my master took Your Ladyship’s emeralds.” 
“Lord Marshall’s! And they left him there?” 
“I thinks they must have locked him up. Then 
they all three gets into th’ carriage an’ drives off t 
wards Brighton.” 
“Then you came to tell me?” 
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, YS, M’Lady. I thinks *twas th’ best thing I could 


do. 
“Quite right, Denzil. It i 
sonia gh was the only thing you 
Even as she spoke she felt a sudden weakness 
come over her and thought she would faint. Then, 
holding on to the window-ledge, she told herself that 
she had to save him... she must save him! 
__ Denzil was watching her, and now as the sky 
lightened a little she could see the anxiety in his face, 
which was mixed, she thought, with an almost child- 
like trust, as if he knew she would not fail his master. 

_ Lady Roysdon put her fingers up to her forehead, 
trying to think, feeling as if her brain were filled with 
wool and there was not one positive thought in it. 

Mn = oe ae the expression on Sir Just’s 
n he told her he must plan h 
back Averil’s necklace. sual sic 
She had seen a quiet confidence in his 
grey eyes 
that made her know that he would 
need not be afraid. wed ieee ee 
“Tell me...what to do... tell p i 
out in her heart. ce 
aa as he answered her the plan was there, 
coming to her clear-cut as if he were explaining ; 
every detail fell into place. Si earn 
She drew a deep breath. 
She would do what was wanted of her. It was 
she = sure, cae of timing. 
“Do you know where Jake is sleeping?” 
aR € 1s sleeping?” she asked 
“Yes, M’Lady. He told me it j 
stable as I enters th’ Mews.” pie ie 
“That is right. Wake him!” 
ae M’Lady.” 
“Tell him I want my closed travelling-carria 
: ge, 
a fe one, and four horses to be ready at six 
“That'll be in about half es fi 
M’Lady.” an hour’s time, 
“That is right. Tell him to make any explanati 
he likes to Hancocks and the other eae but is 
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is to drive me alone. I do not want anyone else with 
me.”’ 
“Very good, M’Lady.” 
“And you must have your master’s horse ready in 
the clearing where we dined last night. Take it from 
the Inn as soon as possible in case a further search is. 
made there.” 
“T understands, M’Lady.” 
Lady Roysdon lifted her hand to shut the win- 
dow. 
“You thinks you can save him, M’Lady?” 
It was a cry of desperation. 
“I shall be praying that God will help us to do 
so,” Lady Roysdon answered, and shut the window. 
* *« * 


The carriage drove up outside Lord Marshall’s 
porticoed front door at a few minutes after seven 
o’clock. 

A servant looking somewhat surprised came hur- 
tying down the steps to open the carriage door. 

Lady Roysdon stepped out, exquisitely arrayed 
in a blue silk coat embroidered with white braid and a 
bonnet covered in ostrich-feathers which fluttered in 
the morning breeze. 

“T wish to see His Lordship,” she told the Butler, 
who hurried across the Hall as she entered the front 
door. 

“His Lordship is not yet down, M’Lady.” 

“Will you inform His Lordship that Lady Roys- 
don apologises for calling so early but it is of the ut- 
most importance that she should see him immediately.” 

“T will convey your message to His Lordship,” the — 
Butler said. 

He showed Lady Roysdon into a comfortable 
Salon, one of the rooms which had been used on the 
night of the Ball. 

It was impossible for her to sit down. She movec 
about, fingering the miniatures on one table, the snuff- 
boxes on another, not taking in the beauty of the 
things she handled, but feeling as if her fingers would 
not keep still. 
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It was nearly a quarter of an hour before the door 
opened, and she had looked at the clock on the man- 
telpiece not once but several times. 

Dressed in the very acme of fashion but with an 
exceedingly surprised, if not resentful, look on his 
face, Lord Marshall came into the room. 

He was a man of middle-age, growing slightly 
portly and, Lady Roysdon was aware, very conscious 
of his own consequence. 

She curtseyed and he raised her fingers perfunc- 
torily to his lips. 

“Your Ladyship! This is a great surprise!” 

“Forgive me, My Lord, for disturbing you so early 
in the morning,” she said, “but, as Your Lordship must 
be aware, I would not have called if it were not impera- 
tive for me to see you.” 

Lord Marshall raised his eye-brows as if he 
doubted such a statement and replied: 

“Will Your Ladyship not sit down? Let me offer 
you some refreshment.” 

“No, no, I want nothing!” Lady Roysdon an- 
swered. “I would not have dared to disturb you, My 
Lord, if I had not been begged to do so by someone 
who knows you can be trusted.” 

“Trusted?” Lord Marshall echoed with an incredu- 
lous note in his voice. “I cannot, I am afraid, com- 
prehend Your Ladyship’s meaning.” 

Lady Roysdon looked over her shoulder as if she 
thought they might be overheard. Then she said in a 
whisper: 

_ “I believe, My Lord, you have a prisoner here 
in your house.” 

“How are you aware of that?” 

“Tt is true?” 

“Yes, it is true. A man was brought here in th 
middle of the night who is, I tare a steaiabe 
Highwayman who has been terrorising the countryside 
for a long time.” 

“Is that what you were told?” 

“Tt was, and since I had been informed yesterday 
evening this might happen I was not surprised when the 
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felon was captured and left in my charge until he could 
be interrogated by the Military.” 

“Of course. Where else would they bring such a 
criminal, if indeed he is one?” 

“T am sure there is no mistake about that; and the 
Military will collect him sometime this morning.” 

“That, My lord, must be prevented at all costs.” 

“Prevented? What can Your Ladyship be saying? 
These criminals must be brought to justice, and as Lord 
Lieutenant of the County it is my duty to see that they 
are hanged for their crimes, as a warning to others.” 

“That of course is right,” Lady Roysdon replied, 
“if in fact this man is a criminal. But I assure you, 
My Lord, he is nothing of the sort!” 

“That is something for the Courts to decide.” 

“That is exactly what I knew you would say, My 
Lord, and how right you are! Criminals who prey on 
lonely travellers are a menace, and it is deplorable that 
more people have not your firmness and your determi- 
nation where they are concerned.” 

The admiration in Lady Roysdon’s voice was very 
obvious. 

Lord Marshall preened himself a little and the 
coldness that had been very apparent in his manner 
since she arrived vanished. 

“What I have come to tell you,” Lady Roysdon 
said again, looking over her shoulder, “is that this man 
is not a criminal.” 

“I have already said, My Lady, that it is not for 
us to determine such a thing.” 

“He is in fact a cousin of mine, Harry Saville, and 
he was on a secret mission. This is why he would not 
give his name or explain why he was in possession of 
a certain piece of jewellery.” 

“You think you know more of this matter than I 
do myself?” Lord Marshall asked disagreeably. 

Lady Roysdon dropped her voice until it w 
barely audible. 

“Harry was carrying a ring, My Lord, from a cer- 
tain person of very great import, who counts you as his 
close friend, to a lady who must be nameless.” 

Lord Marshall stared at her incredulously. 
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“Are you certain of this?” 

“I was awakened before dawn to see if I could 

save Harry from being cross-examined. I am certain he 

would not reveal anything about his mission or why he 

was sént on it, but they would certainly be extremely 

curious about the ring.” 

os you say this piece of jewellery was intended 
Pin se 

Lady Roysdon put out her hand and laid it against 
Lord Marshall’s lips. 

“You must never know, you must never even 
think, of the person for whom it is a special gift.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

“We all believed that he had finished with her . “iF 
completely finished, but you know how weak he is! 
And if Maria Fitzherbert should learn of it, she might 
leave him again, and that would be a disaster from the 
point of view of all his friends, as you well know.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Lord Marshall agreed. 

“Everybody is aware how much happier he has 
been and what an excellent influence Maria has upon 
him. But as she said to me once: ‘The Prince is too 
much every lady’s man to be the man of any lady.’ 
That is so true, my dear Lord Marshall. You know it 
is true.” 

“I must admit it has been true in the past,” Lord 
Marshall said slowly, “but I had hoped...” 

“So had we all,” Lady Roysdon agreed, “and be- 
cause he is weak and you are his true friend you must 
save him from himself,” 

Lord Marshall made a gesture with his hands, 

“What can I do?” 

“What His Royal Highness wishes you to do, to 
release Harry and let him Carry on with his mission.” 

Lord Marshall looked at her and she added: 

“It is the better of two evils, for it would be utter- 
ly disastrous for Maria Fitzherbert to learn that the gift 
had been made.” 

“I see your point,” Lord Marshall said. 

“I have no idea how much this certain lady has 
been pressurising His Royal Highness,” Lady Roysdon 
murmured, “but we both know, My Lord, that she was 
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always greedy, always demanding more and still more 


from him.” 

She gave a deep sigh and went on: 

“Perhaps the ring will satisfy her. .. who knows?” 

“Who indeed?” Lord Marshall said heavily. 

Lady Roysdon glanced at the clock. 

“What is important,” she said, “is that Harry 
should get away before the Military arrive.” 

“What can I say to them?” Lord Marshall asked a 
little helplessly. 

“Just tell them he escaped, and on no account let 
them think he is anything but the notorious criminal for 
whom they have been searching.” 

She felt he was still unconvinced, and added quick- 
ly: 

















“Make sure the Military do not question your ser- 
vants and in no circumstances let them suspect who is 
involved. I know I can trust you, and I know too the 
Prince will realise, as he does already, what a loyal 
friend you are.” 

“I am gratified that His Royal Highness should 
have so much confidence in me,” Lord Marshall Said in 
a tone of satisfaction. 

“The Prince begs that you will not mention the 
subject to him. Even in the Royal Pavilion the walls 
have ears and Maria might catch an echo of what was 
being said.” 

“My lips are sealed,” Lord Marshall said pomp 
ously. 

“Your Lordship is a tower of strength in trouble, 
just as I knew you would be. I know too how very 
grateful the Prince will be; in fact, although he cannot 
tell you so, I will say it for him: he thanks you with 
his whole heart.” 

There was a little throb of emotion in her voice 
and Lord Marshall said: _ 

“I will release this man. Will you take him with 
you?” 4g 
“Yes, I will set him on his way again. You wil 
not let anybody be aware that I have called here ‘sc 
early in the morning?” 
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“You may trust me,” Lord Marshall answered. 
He went to the door of the Salon and Lady Roys- 
don heard him giving some orders to the Butler. 

She waited, finding it hard to breathe, afraid that 
at the last moment he might change his mind or the 
Military would arrive before they had left, 

Lord Marshall returned. 

“I have told them to take the man to your carriage, 
and the sooner you are away, My Lady, the better 
it will be for us all.” 

“Most especially for the Prince,” Lady Roysdon 
said in a soft voice. 

“He has a good friend in Your Ladyship.” 

“I am also a good friend of dear Maria,” she an- 
swered. “You hold the happiness of both these people 
in Your Lordship’s capable hands, and although they 
cannot personally thank you, perhaps one day posterity 
and England will thank you.” 

She almost saw Lord Marshall’s chest expand. 

Then with a somewhat old-world courtesy he 
showed her into her Carriage, the door was shut behind 
her, and the horses moved off. 

Only as they turned out of the drive did she throw 
herself into the arms of the man sitting beside her on 
the back seat. 

“My darling! My sweet!” he exclaimed. “How 
could you achieve it? How could you be so completely 
and utterly wonderful?” 

“I told you I would give up adventuring,” she said, 
“but never have I acted a part better, never have I 
played a role which was so important!” 

The horses were turning off the Brighton road onto 
the lane which led to the wood. 

“Tell me about it,” the Highwayman begged. 

In answer Lady Roysdon pulled her bonnet from 
ne head and threw it onto the floor of the Carriage 
O Say: 

“Hold me, kiss me, make me sure you are alive 
and safe, at least for the moment!” 

He kissed her until the Carriage swung dizzily 
Tound her and when it came to a standstill they drew 
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reluctantly away from each other, their eyes shining 
with a radiance that seemed to come from a light with- 
in them both. 

“I love you!” Lady Roysdon cried. “I love you, | 
Just, as I never thought it possible to love anyone.” 

He put out his arms and would have held her 
close again but she shook her head. 

“You must go! Lord Marshall will say that you 
have escaped and the Military will come searching for 
you.” 

“It was not the Military who took me there.” 

“Denzil thought they were somebody’s servants.” 

“They were the servants of the Earl of Shering- — 
ham!” 

“Oh, no!” 

She had half-suspected that was the truth. 

“How did he know? How did he guess...?” she 
began. ( 
“He loves you in his own way,” Sir Just answered, 
“and love makes one very perceptive about the object 
of one’s affections.” 

“If I had not been able to rescue you and knew it 
was my fault that you were put to death, I should 
have .. . died too!” \ 

“But I am alive,” Sir Just said quickly, “and that 
is all that matters. Come, my darling, you are right 
in saying I must get away—for you must not be sus- 
pected of being concerned with me.” 

He stepped from the carriage and as they walked 
through the wood Lady Roysdon told him briefly the 
stories she had told to Lord Marshall and how she had 
pretended he was carrying the ring on behalf of the 
Prince for a lady-friend in London. . 

“Lord Marshall is one of those men who like to 
think they know everything,” she finished. “I did not 
give the lady a name and I am sure he will lie awake 
for weeks wondering which of the Prince’s past loves 
was to be the recipient of such a valuable present.” 

“That is one thing I must not forget,” Sir Just 
said. “They left the ring with me as incriminating evi- 
dence. Fortunately I have it safe for you.” | 
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He took her hand as he spoke and slipped it on 
her finger. 

“You are...fortunate they found... nothing 
else,” she murmured. 

“Not fortunate,” he answered, “merely good plan- 
aan She laughed, and suddenly because he had escaped 
the whole thing ceased to be a near-tragedy and became 
almost a joke. 

“I would love to see the Military Commander’s 
expression when he finds he has been sent on a fool’s 

rrand.” 
; “Quite a number of people would look foolish if 
they knew the truth,” Sir Just said. “It is fortunate, as 
I have said before, that you have a fertile imagination.” 

“It was actually your idea, not mine,” Lady Roys- 
don replied. “I thought of you and you seemed to tell 
me what to do. When Denzil brought me the news, 
I found I had not a thought in my head.” 

“Your little Grecian head!” 

There was a note in his voice to which Lady Roys- 
don vibrated as if she were a musical instrument. 

They reached the clearing and found that Denzil 
was waiting for them with two horses, and he had also 
brought his master’s hat, riding-boots, and pistol. 

The expression of delight on his face was very 
touching, Lady Roysdon thought, and she could not 
help saying: 

“As you see, Denzil, our prayers were answered.” 

‘An’ thank God for that, M’Lady.” 

“Yes... thank God!” Lady Roysdon replied. 

Sir Just put on his boots, then as Denzil turned 
his back he drew her a little to one side behind a pro- 
tective fir tree. 

“Where are you going, Just?” 

“I am not certain yet,” he replied. “I may go to 
Cornwall, in which case I will write to you. But I may 
think it is too far away and you might need me.” 

“It would be dangerous to stay round here,” she 
said quickly. “I shall return to London in a week or 
two. We could meet there?” 
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“Perhaps, but I want to think things out. I want — 
to do what is best for you.” 
“I love you!” an 
“And I adore and worship you, my darling, which 
is why it is agony to leave you in such an uncomfortable 
position and not be there to protect you.” 
She knew he was thinking of the Earl of Shering- — 


“Without the ring, he cannot prove I have any 
connection with you,” she said. “He may suspect a great 
many things, but that is very different from proving 
them.” ' 
Sir Just smiled. 
“You sound very wise and sensible all of a sud- 
den.” 
“That is what I want to be where you are con- 
cerned.” | 
He put his arms round her, then he was kissing 
her wildly, passionately, frantically, as if he was saying 
good-bye to everything that mattered in his life and 
could not bear to let her go. ) 
Suddenly they were interrupted. | 
Jake came running through the trees and they 
heard his voice before he came tearing towards them. 
“Sir—there are three riders coming up the hill!” 
“Soldiers?” Lady Roysdon asked sharply. 
“No, M’Lady, ordinary gentlemen, an’ one is ri - 
ing faster an’ well ahead of th’ others.” 
Lady Roysdon turned to Sir Just. 
“Go... go quickly!” : 
“I will do that,” he answered, “and as they must 
not find you, I will give them a run for their money.” _ 
He ran to his horse, swung himself into the saddl ye 
and turning rode along the path which led to the side 
of the wood from which Jake had seen the riders ap- 
proaching. | 
Only as he went did Lady Roysdon realise the t 
he had not picked up the pistol that Denzil had laid 
cee for him on the trunk of a fallen tree beside he 
ts | 


ham 


“Your pistol!” she called. “Just, your pistol!” 
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She picked it up and ran after him but already 
he was out of hearing. 

She crossed the track on which the carriage was 
standing and on which Jake had turned round while 
they were in the clearing. 

The wood on the other side was only a narrow 
slip of trees on the edge of open country. 

Sir Just was already galloping away, riding towards 
the Downs, but at the top of the hill he pulled his horse 
to a standstill and turned to wave defiantly to the riders 
coming laboriously up the incline. 

Then as he rode on Lady Roysdon looked back 
and saw that the leading horse, which, as Denzil had 
said, was far in advance of the others, was one she 
recognised. 

There was no mistaking the big black stallion 
which was the Earl’s favourite mount and which he 
boasted could out-race any other animal it had ever 
challenged. 

Now as the stallion drew nearer she could see the 
Earl spurring it, an expression on his face so Vicious, 
so malicious, that she felt as if she must cry out at the 
horror of it. 

She knew that when he reached the top of the 
rise and was on straight ground it would only be a 
question of time before he would overtake Sir Just and 
either kill or capture him. 

It would be a matter of no importance to him that 
Sir Just was unarmed. He would be congratulated and 
commended for having gunned down a criminal who 
was undoubtedly trying to escape. 

Nearer and nearer came the black stallion and now 
almost as if a voice told her what to do Lady Roysdon 
raised the pistol she held in her hand. 

The horse’s hoofs sounded like thunder in her ears 
and pieces of turf were flying out behind the stallion 
as he passed her. 

Then she fired, aiming at the Earl’s back and hear- 
ing the report of the pistol like an explosion in her ears. 

The horse galloped on but she saw the Earl slump 
forward in the saddle, 
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Even as he did so she felt a hand clutch her by 
the arm, turn her round, and start pulling her through 
the trees. 

She wanted to protest, to say that she must stay 
where she was and see what happened, but she was 
running because she could not help herself. # 

Then she was picked up and literally thrown into 
the carriage and Jake sprang up onto the box. Denzil 
stood back from the horses’ heads and they started down 
the path through the wood at a pace which made the 
carriage shake and rattle. y 

They reached the road and there was a great cloud 
of dust billowing out behind them as they galloped at. 
a crazy speed back towards Brighton. 
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Chapt er Six 


“Really, M’Lady! I don’t know what’s going on 
here, that I don’t!” 

Lady Roysdon did not answer and Hannah con- 
tinued: 

“When I comes to call Your Ladyship this morn- 
ing and finds you not there, I couldn’t imagine what 
had happened.” 

“I went out very early, Hannah, and did not wish 
to disturb you.” 

“You knows as well as I do, M’Lady, that you 
shouldn’t have dressed yourself without my help.” 

Lady Roysdon had expected that Hannah would 
be affronted and resentful that she had not been told 
that her mistress was leaving the house at such an early 
hour. 

Hannah was very possessive and extremely touchy 
about being set on one side or having it thought that her 
mistress was not completely dependent upon her. 

“You’ve done some strange things in London, 
M’Lady,” Hannah went on, determined to air her griev- 
ances, “but as I says to His Lordship last night, there’s 
€ven stranger things a-going on here in Brighton.” 

Lady Roysdon stiffened. 

“You spoke to His Lordship?” 

“Yes, M’Lady, he calls after you left and Mr. 
Fulton couldn’t tell him where you’d gone, so he sends 
for me. ‘I thought Her Ladyship was dining with me, 
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Hannah,’ he says, ‘but now I learn she has another 
engagement.’ 


“*I knows little more about it than you do, 
M’Lord,’ I replied. ‘Her Ladyship didn’t confide in 
me.’ 

“Then where has she gone, Hannah?’ he asks. 

“I could see he was worried about you, M’Lady, 
worried out of his mind, so to speak.” 

“What did you tell him?” Lady Roysdon asked. 

“I told him the truth, M’Lady, that you said you 
were dining out and collecting your emeralds from 
where you’d left them the night before last.” 

“What did His Lordship say to that?” 

“He seemed very interested, M’Lady. He asked me 
over and over again who I thought had your jewels.” 

“But you did not know.” 

“No, M’Lady, and that’s what I says to k mn. 
‘Nothing but mysteries and strange goings-on ever 
since we come to Brighton,’ I says.” 1 

Hannah paused for breath before she continued: 

“And Mr. Hancocks was in a fine way at Your 
Ladyship taking Jake, a new groom to drive you, whe 
he has always been required wherever Your Ladyshif 
was a-going.” " 

Lady Roysdon could visualise so well how Hannak 
would have been only too willing to confide in the Earl. 

She was also sure that the Earl’s suspicions ha¢ 
been fed not only by Hannah but by the rest of th 
staff. 

“Did His Lordship go to the stables?” she asked. 

“Yes, M’Lady. After His Lordship talked to mit 
he went into the yard to question Hancocks.” 4 

Having learnt all he could from her servants, Lady 
Roysdon thought, the Earl had put two and two to 
gether, and sent his own men to see what they could 
find 


It might have been chance that had taken them ¢ 
the Inn where Sir Just was staying, or perhaps it 2 
ready had a reputation, seeing where it was situate 
as being a hiding-place for Highwaymen. q 

However little the Earl had extracted from he 
household—it was impossible for them to tell him yer 
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much—it had been enough for him to go himself to 
see Lord Marshall. 

She had deliberately not pressed Lord Marshall 
to tell her who had informed the Earl that a prisoner 
might be left in his safe keeping. 

And now she had the feeling that the Earl had 
made a wild guess while making sure that if his men 
did discover what he suspected, there would be some- 
where to lodge a prisoner in custody. 

But why had the Earl gone to Lord Marshall? 
And why not to the ordinary prison in Brighton, which 
in actual fact would have been far more secure? 

Hannah’s voice broke in on Lady Roysdon’s 
thoughts. 

“If you ask me, Your Ladyship, you’ve been real 
heartless the way you’ve treated His Lordship since you 
came to Brighton.” 

“I have not asked you, Hannah.” 

“He were that upset last night, my heart bled for 
him. I could see what he was a-feeling in his face and 
Mr. Hancocks said the same. In fact they all thought 
His Lordship was in a nasty mood when he left the 
stables.” 

So nasty, Lady Roysdon thought to herself, that 
he had been determined to capture the Highwayman— 
if that was whom he thought she was with. 

Now she was certain that the Military had never 
been involved, but that the Earl had meant to conduct 
his own interrogation—his own cross-questioning—and 
she shuddered to think of the methods he might have 
employed. 

_ There had always been something sadistic about 
him, she thought, and she had known it long before 
they went to Bridewell. 

There were tales of how when he was a young man 
he had been one of the roisterers who beat up the night- 
watchmen at night. 

They were usually defenceless old men, and 
drunken rakes used to knock over the wooden box in 
which they sat at the corners of the streets to leave them 
bleeding or in some cases dying. 

She had known that the Earl enjoyed not only 
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cock-fighting but also bull-baiting, the cruelty of which 
had always disgusted her. 

Because, as Sir Just had said, in his own way the 
Earl loved her and was almost fanatically jealous, he 
would not have hesitated to torture any man who was 
helpless and a prisoner in his hands. 

_ “Thank God I got Just away!” Lady Roysdon 
whispered to herself. 

Then as Hannah went on grumbling, she sat at 
her dressing-table trying to plan what she should do. 

The first thing was to discover if the Earl was alive 
and what official steps were being taken to trace his 
assailant. 

Lady Roysdon sent Hannah for her breakfast. 
Then she Sat, trying to keep her thoughts away from 
Sir Just and the agony of anxiety which had beset her 
ever since he had ridden over the hill. 

She was certain that with the Earl incapacitated 
he would have got away. 

The two other men who were with the Earl were 
doubtless only servants and would not have dared to 
leave him wounded, but must have concerned them- 
Selves with getting him to a Surgeon. 

It was always important to remove a bullet from 
the body as soon as possible, and it would not have 
been easy, Lady Roysdon knew, to convey the Earl, 
who was a heavy man, back to Brighton without a 
Carriage. 

; Perhaps one of them had stayed with him on the 
et pile “ eae sought a vehicle of some sort, 
ur Lady Roysdon hoped they had not | 
Marshall for help. : : re ae 

If they had, he might think it very strange that 
her supposed cousin, however intent on his mission, 
Should have assailants who would fire on those who 
pursued him. 
.___ This was a minor worry, however, and the most 
Important thing was to discover what steps the 
thorities intended to take in the investigation. , 

Whatever they might be, Sir Just must be out of 
the neighbourhood and, if he was wise, on his way to | 
Cornwall before a search began. 
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Lady Roysdon bathed and when it was getting on 
for noon put on one of her most attractive gowns and 
a high-brimmed bonnet which had been delivered from 
the most expensive Milliners in Bond Street just before 
she left for Brighton. 

“Where will Your Ladyship be a-going?” Hannah 
asked. 

“I am doing nothing more reprehensible than tak- 
ing a walk on the Steine, Hannah. If His Royal High- 
ness is with Mrs. Fitzherbert I might have a glass of 
madeira with him.” 

There was a note of amusement in Lady Roys- 
don’s voice as she added: 

“If the Earl calls, you may tell him where I am.” 

She had already decided it was of the utmost im- 
portance that she should remember to show no knowl- 
edge of the Earl’s injuries, and when she was told of 
them, it must seem to come as a complete surprise. 

“I shouldn’t be astonished if His Lordship did 
call,” Hannah said in a somewhat mollified tone. “He’s 
a nice, upstanding gentleman and has Your Ladyship’s 
interests at heart.” 

‘And his own!’ Lady Roysdon thought, and nearly 
said it out loud. 

Instead she smiled at her maid and walked down 
the stairs to tell Fulton where she was going and where 
she could be found, if necessary. 

“You'll be back for luncheon, M’Lady?” 

“Yes, Fulton, unless Mrs. Fitzherbert invites me 
to stay. But tell Cook I want very little, perhaps only 
one dish, as I shall doubtless be dining out this eve- 
ning.” 

“The Earl of Sheringham expected Your Ladyship 
to dine with him last night.” 

“So Hannah has been telling me, but as you know 
I sent a note during the afternoon to His Lordship 
saying I had another engagement. I am sorry that he 
found it necessary to come looking for me.” 

“Very worried and upset he was about Your Lady- 
ship. He couldn’t think who Your Ladyship could be 
dining with outside Brighton.” 

“I will tell His Lordship all about it when I see 
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him today,” Lady Roysdon answered lightly, and But how did it occur?” 

walked out into the sunshine on the Steine. “T only know what his Secretary told me when 
The Band was playing a gay tune. The music on he called at the Pavilion an hour ago.” 

the Steine had been greatly improved since the early Lady Roysdon sat down beside the Prince. 


“Tell me, Sire, what you have been told. As you 
can imagine, I am extremely perturbed!” iv; 

“So are we all,” the Prince answered. “It is in- 
conceivable that this should happen to one of my 
closest friends, a man who, moreover, is famed for 
his athletic ability.” 

“It is frightening!” Lady Roysdon cried. 

“It will shock and distress you to learn that 
D’Arcy was shot in the back!” the Prince went on. 

“Oh, no!” : 

“It is a fact,” the Prince insisted. “He was just 
on the verge, his Secretary told me, of Overtaking a 
criminal who was riding ahead of him, when another 
felon hiding in the fir trees shot him down.” 

“It is a horrible thing to have happened!” 

“Horrible indeed!” the Prince agreed. “But I as- 
sure you, my dear, I shall take steps to prevent this 
sort of thing happening again.” 

“How will you do that?” : 

“I intend to clear the whole place of such vil- 
lains,” the Prince said grimly, “and I have, and I am 
sure you will commend me for it, already sent a groom 
to London to ask that a adron of the King’s Dra- 
goons should be dispatched to Brighton.” 

“From London? But I thought your own Regi- 
ment was stationed here,” Lady Roysdon exclaimed. 

“So they were, but the Tenth Hussars left the day 
before yesterday for ver, where they are engaged 


played on the Rotunda of the Library. 

ere was the usual crowd of people perambu- 
lating up and down to be seen or to see whom they 
could see, 

The favourite attire, repeated and repeated 
amongst the ladies, consisted of pink, lilac, or white 
mantles, gypsy hats, and brown parasols trimmed with 
white lace. 

Lady Roysdon thought them very unchic and 
knew her own appearance in what was the dernier cri 
Caused comment, admiration, and jealousy. 

As she had expected, the Prince was sitting on the 
balcony of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house. 

As soon as he saw her he beckoned to her in an 
agitated manner which would have told her, if she had 
not known it already, that something was amiss. 

She was let into the elegant Hall furnished with 
the Prince’s impeccable taste and climbed the Staircase 
to the Drawing-Room on the first floor. 

Maria Fitzherbert greeted her with a kiss and Said: 

“T am afraid, dearest Galatea, that the Prince has 
bad news for you.” 

“Bad news?” Lady Roysdon repeated in surprise, 
“What can it be?” 

She joined the Prince on the balcony, who 
kissed her hand and said: 

“A terrible thing happened last night, my dear. 
I can see by your appearance and your Smiling face 

at you are not aware of it.” 
“Not aware of what, Sire?” Lady Roysdon en- 
quired. 

The Prince paused to say in a voice of almos 
dramatic intensity: 

“Poor D’Arcy Sheringham was wounded last night 


When he was in pursuit of some dastardly Highway- 
man!” 
















“No, no, of course not, Sire!” Lady Roysdon 
agreed. “While we are at war the training of our 
troops is a vital necessity.” 

“It is indeed,” the Prince said, “and that is why, 
although I must take steps to avenge this terrible assault 


: 
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on one of my close friends, the manoeuvres must not 
be interrupted.” 

“You are so knowledgeable, Sire, on Military 
matters,” Lady Roysdon said, knowing it would please 
him 






















“The Dragoons should be here by tomorrow,” 
the Prince said, “and then a systematic and very thor- 
ough search will be conducted in proper Military 
style.” 

He laughed as he added: 

“The Dragoons will flush out these Highwaymen 
as hounds flush out a fox! Then we will see that they 
are hanged on the gibbet.” 

“IT am sure D’Arcy will be most appreciative of 
Your Highness’s actions and sympathy,” Lady Roysdon 
said. “Where is he, by the way?” 

“His Secretary told me that the Duke of Marl- 
borough had offered him the hospitality of his house, 
which, as you know, is next door. He will not be al- 
lowed to receive visitors for a day or two, but when 
he is well enough we might visit him together, you and 
EY? 


“T shall be very honoured, Sire, if you will take 
me with you,” Lady Roysdon said with a smile. “Poor 
D’Arcy! Did his Secretary tell Your Highness hoy 
serious the wound was?” ‘ 

“Bad enough,” the Prince answered, “and doubt- 
less, now that the bullet has been extracted, he will 
run a high fever.” 

“I am afraid that is inevitable,” Lady Roysdon 
murmured. 

“What I feel sure he will really dislike is the fact 
that he will have to lie on his face,” the Prince re 
marked. “I have always heard that it is extremely un- 
comfortable to be shot in the back.” 

“T am sure it is,” Lady Roysdon agreed. 

She sat talking for a little while and when the 
Prince was joined by Colonel Bloomfield, his Gentle. 
sae nT SU, and Lord Thurlow, she said her fare 
wells. 

“Will you dine with us this evening, Galatea?” Mrs, 
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Fitzherbert asked. “I feel, dearest, you may find it 
very lonely without the Earl to escort you.” 

“It is so kind of you to think of me,” Lady Roys- 
don answered, “but may I make it tomorrow evening? 
I am so upset by D’Arcy’s terrible experience that I 
hardly feel I should be a very gay guest at your 
table.” 

“I was afraid it would upset you,” Maria Fitz- 
herbert said, “but he has the Prince’s own doctor in 
attendance, who is a very reliable man.” 

“And he is extremely fit, so I am sure he will 
heal quickly,” Lady Roysdon said. 

“That is exactly what I said to the Prince,” Mrs. 
Fitzherbert remarked. “So we shall look forward to 
seeing you tomorrow night, dearest Galatea, and if you 
feel depressed this afternoon come to the Pavilion at 
tea-time. The Prince has invited an excellent violinist 
to entertain us whom I am sure you would enjoy 
hearing.” 

“It sounds fascinating,” Lady Roysdon said. 
“May I come if I feel in the dismals?” 

“Of course, dearest, and you know how much 
I sympathise and understand what you are going 
through at this moment.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert kissed her, then Lady Roysdon 
was able to escape. 

She hurried home. As soon as her own front door 
was closed behind her she gave an order that her 
horse, Ladybird, was to be saddled and ready in the 
stable-yard in twenty minutes’ time. 

“IT wish Jake to come with me,” she said, “and I 
will mount in the yard. The horses are not to be 
brought round to the front door.” 

She knew Fulton looked surprised, but she was 
not concerned at the moment with what he thought, 
and she hurried up the stairs. 

She ordered Hannah to bring her a riding-habit 
and started to take off her bonnet and elegant gown 
at a speed which made the maid look at her in aston- 
ishment. 

“And what can Your Ladyship be up to now? 
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You shouldn’t go riding in the hottest part of the day, 
M’Lady. All sensible people ride early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon.” 

“But I am not sensible,” Lady Roysdon declared. 
“Bring me my new silk habit, Hannah, the one that 
was delivered just before we left London.” 

It was an extremely attractive and unusual riding- 
habit Lady Roysdon thought as she looked at herself 
in the mirror. 

The green silk jacket was the latest Paris fashion, 
frogged and edged with white braid, and the little white 
hat she wore on her head had a long gauze veil to 
match the habit. 

She knew it was particularly becoming; but most 
attractive of all was the fact that her eyes were shining — 
and her lips smiling with the excitement of a young 
girl going to her first party. 

It seemed to her that Hannah was unbearably 
slow in finding her riding-gloves and her whip with sil- 
ver bands round it, but finally she was ready. | 

While the old maid was stil] grumbling and pro- 
testing that she should not go, she ran down he 
stairs. 

Jake was waiting for her in the yard with : 
bird bucking and fidgeting so that it was hard for 
the stable-lads to hold her. | 

Lady Roysdon was assisted into the saddle. | 

She arranged her skirt over the pommel and she 
and Jake set off riding out of the Mews, taking imme- 
diately to the small side-streets which led away from 
the town towards the Downs. , 

Only when they were clear of the last house did 
Jake ask: q 

“Where are we going, M’Lady?” ( 

“That is for you to tell me,” Lady Roysdon fe= 

plied. “I have to see Sir Just urgently; so wherever he 
is we have to find him.” : 
“Is that wise, M’Lady? We might be followed.” 
“I have ascertained there is no danger until ‘0- 
morrow,” Lady Roysdon answered. “The Drs Zoon: 
have been sent for from London, and there are no 
soldiers in Brighton today.” s 
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There was a note of satisfaction in her voice and 


after a moment Jake asked: 


“Is there—anyone else, M’Lady, who might be in- 


terested in where Your Ladyship is going?” 


“Not at the moment.” 

She was quite certain that the Earl would not be 
in a fit state to give orders for her to be spied upon, and 
jt was very unlikely that any member of his household 
—all of whom were, on Se frightened 

im—would act on his own initiative. 

. aewe wil take every precaution, Jake,” she said, 

“but I am as certain as one can be certain of anything 

in this world that by finding your master we are putting 
im in no danger.” 

. ‘She cae then looking at the groom she said: 

“Have you any idea where he is likely to be? 

“T thinks I can guess, M’Lady.” 

“Ts it a long distance to go?” 

“Tt’ll take us well over an hour to get there.” 

“Then let us waste no more time.” , 

Lady Roysdon touched her horse lightly as she 
spoke and Ladybird sprang forward, only too eager 
for the exercise. 

They galloped over the Downs, then turned away 
from them down towards the coast, keeping to the 
coast-line until the high cliffs were left behind. 

They were now on marshy ground, with small 
creeks winding in from the sea which Lady Roysdon 
knew were the delight of smugglers and the despair 

t Guards. 
: «They were now forced to ride more slowly. She 
did not talk to Jake but allowed him to lead the way, 
riding a little ahead of her. 

Finally they dipped down into a creek which was 
half-hidden by scrubby trees, and after riding through 
thick shadows Lady Roysdon saw that ahead of them, 
almost indiscernible except from the direction of the 
sea, there was a hut. 

She was well aware that it must be a smugglers’ 
hut, used by those waiting to put out to sea or as a 
place to hide the merchandise they carried across the 
Channel. 
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Only as they drew nearer did she see a face at the 
window and a moment later the door was opened and 
Denzil came running towards them. 

He greeted Jake with a wide smile, before he said: 

“Good-afternoon, Your Ladyship. I was a-think- 
ing we might be a-seeing you, but th’ master was 
afraid it’d be too dangerous for Your Ladyship t’ come 
to us.” 

“Where is he?” Lady Roysdon asked. 

“Asleep, M’Lady, but he'll wake quick enough 
when he knows he’s got a visitor.” . 

He helped her down from the saddle, then leaving 
him with Ladybird, Lady Roysdon walked to the k at 
and went inside. a 

It was dim and dark and there was a faint smell 
of tobacco. 

The hut was small and very primitive. There wa: 
a table with two chairs and by a blackened fireplace 
trestle bed on which Sir Just lay sleeping. 7 

He had lain down in his riding-clothes, one le 
resting on the ground and one arm thrown out ove 
the side of the bed. ) 

Lady Roysdon stood looking at him, and sg] 
thought he looked much younger and somehow 4 
fenceless with his eyes closed and a faint smile on 
lips as if his dreams were happy ones. q 

As if the mere fact of her presence rather f 
any noise she made awakened him, he opened 
eyes, looked at her for a moment incredulously, tk 
rose to his feet. M 

“My darling! You should not have come here!” 
exclaimed. a 

But there was no mistaking the gladness in | 
voice and as she moved towards him his arms ¥ 
round her. : 

“You are safe! I have been so worried in c 
anything had happened to you.” ; 

“Do you think I have not been worried ab 
you?” he asked. “Denzil told me what you did. F 
could you have saved me in such a brave but reck 
manner?” as 

“It was the only thing I could do,” Lady Roy 
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id quietly. “However, D’Arcy has the best doctor in 
Brighton ce we need not trouble ourselves about him. 
He will recover, you can be sure of that!” 

“If you had killed him and if there had been the 
slightest chance of your being suspected, I would have 
come back and given myself up.” 

Lady Roysdon gave a little laugh. 

“I knew that, and if I had had any sense I would 
have aimed for his arm or his shoulder.” 

“It was very brave of you; at the same time, I 
cannot bear you to be involved in all this unpleasant- 


ss.” . 

He looked down at her. Then very gently he took 
her hat from her head, set it down on the table, and 
lifting her chin with his fingers he said: 

“Why is it that every time we meet you are more 
beautiful even than I remember?” 

“I love you!” Lady Roysdon replied. “But, dar- 
ling, you must go away at once. The Prince has sent 
for the Dragoons and they will be here tomorrow 
morning.” 

“I suspected that might happen.” 

“There are no soldiers in Brighton at the moment. 
They are on manoeuvres at Dover.” 

“T had heard that too.” 

“The threat of being interrogated by the Military 
was merely a story to impress Lord Marshall.” 

Lady Roysdon drew in her breath. 

“D’Arcy Sheringham intended to interrogate you 
himself!” 

The horror in her voice was very evident and Sir 
Just drew her a little closer. 

“Forget it,” he said. “It has not happened, and it 
is my fault for involving you in all these criminal ac- 
tivities which are now over, forever!” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“Do you mean that?” 

“I thought it over during the night,” he said, “and 
knew that nothing I do must ever hurt you, and that 
I had been very selfish in choosing such a way to be 
near you.” 

“It was not selfish but the most wonderful thing 
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that ever happened,” Lady Roysdon said with a little 
throb in her voice. “Supposing you had stayed in Corn- 
wall and I had never met you? Supposing I had never 
known what real love and happiness mean?” | 

“And now you do know?” Sir Just asked, 

“I have come alive,” Lady Roysdon replied, 
“That is what D’Arcy saw had happened, and it is 
true. I am alive as I have never been before! I am 
happy, wildly, radiantly happy, because you love me 
and because we have found each other.” 

Her words moved him so that he could only 
hold her tighter until it was hard to breathe. Then he 
said: 

“I am going home, my precious one. I have a lot 
to do before my house and my gardens will be ready 
for you.” a 

She turned and hid her face against his shoulder, 
Then she said in a voice so low that he could 
barely hear it: 5 

“Let me... come with... you now.” 

She felt him stiffen for a moment, then he ap. 
Swered very quietly: 

“IT am preparing a home for—my wife!” | 

She knew then that this was what she wante 
more than anything else in the world and this wa 
what he had intended from the first moment he ha 
seen her. 

“You may have to... waita... long time,” 

“Does it matter?” he asked. 

“N-no.” . 

Her reply was a little uncertain, and yet she kney 
he was right. is 

Time was not important. What really matterec 
was that eventually they would be together. She woul 
belong to him. She was his, and everything else, every 
thing that came between them, was of no consequence: % 

As if he was aware of what she was thinkin 
and there was no need to put into wo what th 
both knew, he looked down into her eyes and said: 

“I shall be there. All you have to do is come 
me, and we will both come alive.” 7? 
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As he finished speaking his lips were on hers and 
he kissed her possessively and demandingly. 

At the same time there was a tenderness that 
made his kiss different from the way he had kissed her 
before. ' : 

It was as if he dedicated them to a certain course 
which they both would follow without deviation. 
And in that moment the wonder and rapture which 
Lady Roysdon had felt before swept over her so in- 
tensely that she quivered in his arms. 

What he felt for her was, she knew, a love so 
perfect, so dedicated to an ideal, that she would pray 
every night and every day that she would not fail him. 

“T love you, my Galatea!” he said softly, and his 
voice was a little unsteady. “I love you until there is 
nothing in the world but you. Wherever I go, wher- 
ever I am, I shall see your lovely face, your glorious 
eyes, and your soft lips.” 

He kissed her eyes before he went on: 

“At night I shall dream of you and I shall wait 
until I no longer need to dream because you are with 
me.” j 

Lady Roysdon felt the tears come into her eyes. 

“That is how I love you,” she murmured, “and I 
shall wait as you are waiting, counting the hours until 
we can be together for the rest of our lives.” 

“And after that in eternity,” he said, “because you 
are mine, my Galatea, mine completely and absolutely, 
a part of me, and even death will not separate us.” 

He kissed her again passionately, longingly, and 
she clung to him, feeling her heart beating against his. 

At last he took his arms from her and picked up 
his hat and whip. 

“I am going now,” he said. “Jake will take you 
back. He will stay with you and when the time comes 
he will bring you to me. Until then, God will take care 
of you, my darling, as I am unable to do.” 

She stood looking at him, her eyes filled with 
unshed tears, and although she longed to cling to him 
she did not do so. 

She only watched him with her soul in her eyes, 
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as he walked out through the door and closed it be- 
hind him. 
She stood very still. She heard him speaking, she 
thought to Jake. Then there was the jingle of harness 
and the sound of two horses moving off. | 
She did not go to the window to watch him 
leave, but put her hands up to her face and knew the t 
wherever he went her heart went with him. 
It was some moments before Lady Roysdon could 
compose herself and put on her hat to leave the hut. 
Jake was waiting outside, holding Ladybird and 
his horse by their bridles. : , 
He helped her into the saddle and now they went 
back slowly and without haste. 5 
Lady Roysdon knew that she and Jake were k oth 
ing of two other horsemen, riding away in th 
opposite direction, starting on their long journey te 
the very end of England. ; 
As they drew nearer to Brighton she began to 
think of what she should do while she waited, as Jus 
was waiting for her to be free. 
She had a feeling, although they had never hz 
time to discuss many things together, that he was we 
read besides being intelligent. 
She thought how many blank spots there were 
her own education, having been taught by incomp 
tent Governesses and only occasionally, when h 
father was feeling rich, being able to have extra at 
for the subjects which interested her. ‘ 
She remembered the huge Library that she ha 
seldom visited in the country house belonging ‘oO 
husband in Huntingdonshire and another Library 
the house in London where she had been tc ob 
with her social amusements to have time for books. 
“There are hours I can spend in both ‘th 
places,” she told herself. a 
She recalled that Jake had told her that Sir . 
Supported an Orphanage and she thought she we 
find out more about Orphanages in general. J 
Perhaps, too, she would visit those she k 
existed in London, but about which she had not t 
concerned until now. - 
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“I must be worthy of him,” she told herself. 

She thought humbly, as women have thought 
since the beginning of time, that she was not good or 
clever or beautiful enough for the love which had come 
to her and which was a part of God. 

They reached Brighton, and now, as if she had 
no wish for any further subterfuge or pretence, Lady 
Roysdon rode up to the front of the house. 

She dismounted and walked up the steps to the 
door as Jake took the horses round to the Mews. 

As Fulton took her gloves and whip from her 
she said: 

“Will you send a footman to the Royal Pavilion 
and tell His Royal Highness and Mrs. Fitzherbert that 
I have changed my mind and would be very pleased to 
dine with them tonight.” 

“Very good, M’Lady.” 

Lady Roysdon laid her hand on the banister. 

‘I will not allow anyone to think that I am es- 
pecially distressed or upset by what has happened to 
the Earl,’ she thought. ‘From now on I intend to lead 
my own life in my own way and the sooner everybody 
is aware of it the better!’ 

She thought as she reached the top of the stairs 
that it was going to require courage—a courage very 
different from anything which she had shown in the 

ast. 

There would be nothing defiant about it, nothing 

rebellious, but instead a deepening of her personality 
and character. 

She reached her bed-room and as she did so she 
knew she was no longer restless. She no longer wished 
for excitement and adventure to fill her days, for she 
had found what she sought. 

Like the peace and quiet of the wood, it was 
there in her heart and in her mind every time she 
thought of Just. 

He was not beside her, but his love enveloped 
her until she could feel her spirit reaching out to his 
and they were an indivisible part of each other, 
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Chapter Sin 
















“You cannot mean to give Juliet all your jewel- 
lery, Galatea. You have been far too generous al. 
ready.” | 

“Everything except the emeralds.” 

“But why? You will need them and you hay 
taken nothing from Roysdon Park or the house ; 
London.” ! 

“I do not need anything, Roland.” | 

Galatea looked at the new Earl of Roysdon as 
spoke, and thought, as she had often thought beforg 
that he was an extremely Prepossessing and delight 
young man. 4 

He was nearly thirty-four and had been happi 
married for the past eight years to a charming wife w 
liked the country and had no desire to shine in f 
Social whirl of London. “a 
mi Seams settle down at Roysdon Park, gs} 

ew, and c out all the obligatio e | 

avoided. > ae 
Roland would undoubtedly be Lord Lieutenant 
the County, while Juliet would open Bazaars, Fétes, a 
hold huge garden-parties on the lawns to which t 

County families would flock en masse. 
But now Lord Roysdon was looking at her wit 
puzzled expression and she knew he could not un 

stand her decision to hand evervthj g Over to him. 
“Are you quite sure, Galatea,” he asked, “ 

you would not wish to keep the Dower Hous¢ 
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yourself? It is in a very pleasant situation and we can 
improve the gardens considerably.” 

Galatea shook her head, and after a moment he 
said a little hesitantly as if he had no wish to appear 
curious: 

“Where are you going to live?” 

She looked away from him to where the first rays 
of the spring sunshine were beginning to percolate 
through the bare branches of the trees growing in the 
centre of Berkeley Square. 

“I have planned what I intend to do, Roland, and 
I do not wish to speak of it at the moment. But when 
I am settled I will write to you.” 

“I am worried about you, Galatea,” he replied. 
“After all, although legally you are my Aunt, you are 
nevertheless very young and I do not like to think of 
you alone and unprotected.” 

“I shall be neither of those things,” Galatea re- 
plied, still with that smile on her lips which gave her, 
he thought, an almost unearthly expression of happi- 
ness. 

“You have not changed your mind and intend, 
after all, to marry the Earl of Sheringham?” he en- 
quired. 

She did not answer and after a moment he went 
on: 

“Forgive me if I sound impertinent, but everyone 
is aware that since recovering from his injuries he has 
been continually knocking at your door.” 

“I have made it very clear to His Lordship that 
I will never be his wife,” Galatea replied quietly. 

“He is wildly in love with you.” 

“In his own way.” 

“To be honest, I do not care for him particu- 
larly,” Lord Roysdon said, “but at least your future 
would be assured, though you have refused to accept 
the money which I know my Uncle would have wished 
you to have.” 

“IT want nothing,” Galatea answered, “except 
what was provided for me in the Marriage Settlement.” 

“That is very little compared with what you are 
Entitled to claim as my Uncle’s widow.” 
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“Tt is enough,” she said. 

For the first time since she had been speaking to 
him there was a note of hardness in her voice. 

It had been enough, she thought, to pay for her 
on her marriage, as if she were a parcel that passed 
across the counter of a shop. She felt that money 
should be hers, but nothing else. 

She wanted nothing from the Roysdon family ex- 
cept her freedom, which she had now that George was 
dead. 

She had been called to his bed-side before she 
left Brighton. A messenger had ridden post-haste from 
London a fortnight after she had said good-bye to Sir 
Just. 

Two weeks in which she struggled to adjust her- 
self to a new way of life, a new appraising of eve 
thing that had seemed important in the past but whict 
NOW appeared to be of no consequence whatsoever, 

She had driven to London within an hour of 
the messenger’s arrival, leaving her servants to pack up 
the house and follow after her. | 

On arrival at the dark sombre Mansion in Berke- 
ley Square where she had never felt at home anc 
where laughter had been unable to penetrate the ¢ 
pression and gloom, the doctors told her there ha 
been a change in her husband’s condition. j 

He was still in a coma, but his heart was g: owin 
weaker, his pulse was slower. 

“Is there nothing you can do?” she asked quietly 

They shook their heads. 

“Nothing!” 















It had taken a month—a month vhi 
Galatea had hardly dared to leave the house in case 
Should be needed; a month when everybody spo ce 
whispers and walked round with lowered eyes, 

Once or twice she felt like screaming at the 
Pocrisy of it all. | 

How could they want a man to live in such 
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cumstances? How could one call it life when the mind 
was dead and only his heart refused to stop beating or 
his flesh to grow cold? 

Then she knew that she must play the part which 
was expected of her with propriety, because then she 
would have nothing with which to reproach herself 
after the end came. 

She knew that George’s family was surprised at 
her quietness and the charm with which she enter- 
tained them, making them as comfortable as possible. 

They had tried to ostracise her in the past because 
they were incensed that George should have married 
anyone so young, and her! wild behaviour had been 
just what they expected. 

Every detail of her escapades, which lost nothing 
in the telling, only added to their preconceived opin- 
ion of what she was like. 

But now they stared at her in amazement as she 
listened to the grumbling, of the old Aunts and com- 
miserated with them over their rheumatism. 

She sent carriages to convey them wherever they 
wished to go, accommodated them in Berkeley Square, 
provided them with an unceasing succession of deli- 
cious meals and, where the gentlemen were concerned, 
superlative wine. 

They had not expected her to be a good house- 
keeper and they had certainly not expected to find her 
alone, without a retinue of fast, disreputable friends of 
whom they disapproved as violently as they disap- 
proved of her. 

“You have been very kind to an old woman, my 
dear,” George’s eldest Aunt had said after the funeral. 

The other relatives had’ echoed the same remark 
both with surprise and gratitude, 

But they had been even more astonished when 


had never particularly cared for them in his lifetime, 
but to whom they had paid “lip service” and given a 
certain amount of respect only because he was the 
head of the family, 

Pictures, furniture, objets d’art, some very valu- 
able, were despatched from the house in London with 
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a letter from Galatea in her own writing Saying that 
she was sure they would like to have this “in memory 
of dear George.” 


Sometimes she thought, as she wrote each letter 










But Galatea knew it was the right thing to do: 
she had made that the standard aries betiavious 
and had no intention of deviating from it. 

No-one had protested except Roland, and he, 
she knew, not only had an affection for her but was 
oeeae overwhelmed by her generosity. 

18 too much that you should give u 
jewellery as well as everything else,” he said now. “ff 


grateful, but as to handing j * 
soneneie® ng it over, you may need it 
“T think it unlikely,” Galatea replied. « : 
, plied, and any- 
way there is a bandeau ith : a 
seeaeyihek. * with emeralds which I can wear 
“But the rubies—the sapphires—the Is?” 
__ “They are all for Juliet, and do Sa a 
will need them for his wife,” not forget your s¢ 1 


wr ” 4 
2 do not know what to say,” Lord Roysdon nur: 
ured £ 


“Then say nothing,” Galatea told him with a 
smile. “As it is, I am very grateful to you for sivins 
Hannah a cottage on the Estate. She will retire thera 
very happily with her sister.” a 

ou asked me also to find one for Hancocks.’ 


tather carry on for a fe ; mei 
shall be glad of him.” ” years and quite frankly 
"He is very reliable,” Galatea repli 
She was thinking that Hancocks eee much pr 
ete he sch earn rather than being kept up Ie 
T ni as h a 
London. ad been compelled to do 
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“And Fulton will come with me too,” Lord 
Roysdon went on, “but surely, Galatea, you will need 
some servants?” 

“I am keeping Jake, as I told you,” she answered, 
“the travelling-carriage, and four horses.” 

“There is a whole stable of others, if you need 
them.” 
“I will send for Ladybird within the next month,” 
Galatea said, “but if you will keep her at Roysdon 
Park until then I know she will be well looked after.” 

“There must be something more I can do for 
you,” Lord Roysdon answered. 

He had the expression of a small boy who feels 
he is being selfish but has no idea what to do about 
it. 

“You can wish me happiness,” Galatea suggested 
unexpectedly. 

“You know I wish you that. I am well aware 
how difficult life has been for you ever since you mar- 
ried.” 

“It is kind of you to understand.” 

“Juliet and I have always felt very sorry for you,” 
he said. “I know the rest of the family said unpleasant 
things, but we in fact were shocked when we heard 
that Uncle George intended to marry again a girl who 
was so very young when he was getting on for 


Galatea walked to the window and looked out 
onto the Square. 

The grass was just beginning to show green and 
she thought, although she was not certain, that there 
was a touch of gold under some of the trees as if the 
daffodils were coming into bud. 

F “It.is all over now,” she said softly. “Spring is 
ere.” 

“Yes, the weather is warmer,” Lord Roysdon 
agreed, not really understanding what she was saying. 

* ok * 


“Spring is here!” she told herself as she and Jake 
set off the next morning. 

There was a new footman beside Jake on the box, 
@ young man whom Galatea had engaged because she 
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had no wish to take with her any of the servants she 
had employed previously. 

She had a last-minute argument with Roland 
about the fact that she was travelling without out- 
riders. 

“I do not know where you are going,” he said, 
“but it is dangerous to drive about the country unpro- 
tected when you might be held up by Highwaymen.” 

He had looked surprised when Galatea had smiled 
and replied: 

“They say that lightning never strikes in the same 
twice.” 



















tree 

She knew Jake would protect her: He carried a 
pistol in his pocket, and the new man who was to tray- 
el with them was, she was told, very handy with a 
blunderbuss. 3 

As a precaution she placed her emeralds, which 
were the only valuable possession she had with her, not 
in the secret chamber under the seat but in a pocket 
behind the cushioned padding of the carriage. 

It was unlikely that even the most experienced 
Highwayman would look there. 

They travelled swiftly, although because the y 
must rest the horses they arrived at the Inns whe e 
they were staying in the afternoon and therefore there 
were many hours to wait before they could press on 
again the next day. 

Galatea felt as if she were setting out on a 
voyage to El Dorado. ‘ 

Although the hours she must pass in reaching it 
were frustrating, at least she was moving in the right 
direction and it was only a question of time before 
she reached Journey’s End. | 

Before she left she discarded the mourning that 
she had worn for the last five months and with it a larg 
number of her gowns which had scandalised 
in the same way that her behaviour had done. 

She shopped carefully, choosing gowns that were 
much plainer than she had worn before. | 

She found that they accentuated rather than de 
tracted from her beauty and made her at the sar 
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time look very young and very like the young bride 
who had astounded London five years earlier. 

But while her looks had changed very little, she 
knew that her mind and indeed her whole personality 
had grown older and in these last few months very 
much wiser. 

She found that the peace that Just had brought her 
did not vanish as the days went by but rather 
seemed to deepen and intensify. 

It was now so much a part of herself that she 
could not remember her restlessness or the feelings of 
rebellion which had animated her before. 

She left London on the last day of March and 
now it was April and as she drew nearer to Cornwall the 
weather was warm and mellow and the skies were as 
blue as a thrush’s egg. 

_ It was then that the green of the fields was more 
vivid and more verdant. 

The trees were covered with leaves and there 
was a freshness and a youthfulness about everything, 
as if Persephone had come back from the bowels of the 
earth to sweep away the age of winter with the youth 
of spring. 

Primroses grew in the hedgerows, violets peeped 
beneath their green leaves, the woods were filled with 
white anemones, and king-cups grew golden by the 
rivers. .: 

Every day Galatea felt a new excitement rising 
within her like the sap rising in the trees, and every 
night it was hard to sleep because her lips ached and 
her body yearned for the man she was hurrying to 


see. 

She had not heard from him since he had kissed 
her good-bye in the smugglers’ hut and ridden away 
with Denzil. 

She hoped and longed for a letter but instead 
when her husband’s death was reported in the news- 
papers a bouquet of lilies had been delivered to the 
house. 

She held them in her arms and remembered he 
had said that the first time he saw her was at Tom 
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King’s, where she had “looked like a lily growing 
on a dung-heap.” 

But there was no letter, no card with them, al- 
though she knew who sent them. 

After that the lilies arrived every month; she 
knew the message they brought and waited for them 
breathless with fear in case he should forget. 

Always they had come and she thought they had 
been brought to London all the way from Cornwall. 

But she was not ever certain of this, except that 
they were a different species from the lilies that could 
be purchased in the shops, and they were never full- 
blown but always in bud. 

“He will be waiting for me...I know he will be 
waiting as he said he would,” she told herself. 

Yet there was always the fear that something 
might have gone wrong, or perhaps he no longer cared. | 

She told herself she trusted him as she coul¢ 
never trust another man, and yet she was womse 1 
enough to be afraid that her love exceeded his and he 
might have grown bored or perhaps found someone to 
take her place. 

Then she knew she was decrying their love, which 
was too great, too divine, to change with time or ‘0 
wither away however long they were apart. 

She knew he would not expect her to rush to him 
the moment George was dead; for that would car se a 
great deal of comment and would be to start their life 
off on the wrong foot. 

No—she must pay a proper respect to the nan 
who was dead and mourn him publicly. ‘ 

But now she had fulfilled every obligation which 
might be expected of her and was free to lead her owr 
life, to go to the man she loved above and beyond 
everything else in the world. s 

It was Jake who planned their journey and Jake 
who as they reached the last Inn explained to Galate: 
that the following day would be a short one. 

“We should, if all goes well, M’Lady, arrive | 
th’ Priory a’ about three o’clock in th’ afternoon.” 

He told her, as Just had, that the house ¥ 
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called Trevena Priory although most of the actual 
building that had housed the monks had long since 
fallen in ruin. 

The lake where the monks had caught their fish 
was still there, she learnt, and the gardens were famous 
in that part of the world. 

“I shall see it tomorrow!” Galatea told herself as 
she went to bed in the oak-beamed, low-ceilinged Inn. 

“T shall see him tomorrow!” 

ok ok *x 

“I shall see him today!” Galatea cried in her heart 
as they set off the next morning and suddenly she felt 
as gay and excited as a child. 

The wind was blowing the horses’ manes and she 
pulled off her bonnet to let it blow through her hair, 
laughing as she did so! 

Jake and the new groom grinned as if they were 
infected by her happiness. 

It seemed to Galatea as if the horses moved quicker 
and with an unusual friskiness, as if they too knew 
they were reaching the end of their journey. 

They would soon be in comfortable stables and 
there would be fields of new grass waiting for them in 
which they could roll. 

As she looked from the carriage windows every- 
thing had a new beauty and a new freshness and some 
of the trees and vegetation were almost tropical. 

For the first time since they had left London 
Galatea saw red and yellow tulips, narcissus and 
irises, both purple and white. 

Because she did not wish to miss any of the 
beauties of this newfound land, she sat forward in the 
carriage seat, looking out the window, letting the breeze 
blow her hair round her face and feeling the softness 
of it on her skin. 

They stopped at midday for something to eat in 
what was little more than a village Inn. 

But there were pasties, home-cured ham, fresh- 
baked bread, and yellow butter to eat with a local 
cheese made with cream which was more delicious than 
any cheese Galatea had ever eaten before. 
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She drank cider from a pewter mug and joked 
with the yokels who stared at her admiringly and 
waved when she set off again on her journey. 

Now her laughter was still and instead she felt 
as if there was something tight within her breast which 
made it hard to breathe. 

The wind carried a touch of salt on it and she 
remembered how Just had told her that one part of his 
Estate went down to the sea. 

She wondered what he was doing and if—in some 
perceptive way he had always known what she was 
thinking—he was now aware that she was near to him 
and coming nearer. | 

Just before three o’clock in the afternoon the 
horses turned in at a stone gateway. 

There was a long drive of ancient trees growing 
on either side of it and as they travelled down i 
Galatea had her first sight of the house and knew it wa: 
as she had dreamt it would be. , 

It was long and low, of grey stone with diamone 
paned windows iridescent in the sunshine. _ 

It was encircled by green lawns which slope 
down to a lake. At the sides of the lawn and again 
the house were a mass of golden daffodils. 4 

She felt that they trumpeted a welcome. 

It was so beautiful, so exactly as she had pit 
tured Just’s house would be. The grey stone even rf 
minded her of his eyes. ss 

When they reached the bottom of the drive : ne} 
was a narrow bridge spanning the lake and dividing j 
as it were, into two parts. 

The horses were almost at a standstill so th 
they could take the bridge slowly and she called 
Jake to draw them to a halt. a 

She stepped out. 

“Wait here for five minutes,” she ordered. “I w 
to arrive alone.” _s 

Jake smiled as if he understood and she walk 
across the bridge, pushing back her hair from her fe 
head because she had left her bonnet in the carriage 

The sunshine glimmered on the water and see! 
to dazzle her eyes. > 
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She was very conscious of the gold of the daffodils 
as she drew nearer to them, the house looming up 
above her, the sunshine flashing on the glass in the 
windows as if they smiled at her. 

She saw that the door was shut and wondered if 
she should walk up the three steps to knock on it. 

Then on an impulse she walked across the lawn 
and round the side of the house towards where she 
thought the gardens would be. 

She was not mistaken. 

There were yew-hedges, flower-beds already 
bright with blossom, a stone fountain throwing its water 
up into the sky, and a rose-garden in the centre of 
which was an ancient sun-dial. 

She stood looking at what she saw and felt that 
it was familiar because it had been a part of her 
dreams. 

Then she saw him coming down through the gar- 
den with three dogs at his heels. He was hatless as she 
was and his head was raised, as if he too looked at the 
windows of his house and thought they smiled at 


It was the dogs who saw her first. They came 
bounding towards her, not barking as if she were a 
stranger but jumping up and greeting her like a friend. 

She and Just drew nearer to each other. 

Now her eyes were on his face, waiting for that 
look of recognition and. the smile on his lips that had 
been in her heart ever since she left him. 

They reached each other and for a moment he did 
not touch her. She thought the sunshine moved into his 
eyes and was blinding her with its radiance. 

“You have come!” 

His voice was deep and low, and moved the 
tightness in her breast so that she felt as if the happi- 
ness that had been checked there burst like the spray 
of the fountain over her whole body. 

“You were... expecting... me?” 

“I was waiting, knowing you might come yester- 
day, tomorrow. ...” 

“But as it... happens... today!” 
She put out her hands. He took them and she 
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felt his lips on first one and then the other and knew 
it was as impossible for him to express his gladness as it 
was for her. 
He put his arm about her shoulder and they 
walked side by side back towards the house. | 
He opened a door and there was the smell of 
age, bees’-wax, and pot-pourri, and quite suddenly 
she wanted to cry because it was the scent of home, 
a fragrance for which she had longed. | 
He led her into a long, low-ceilinged room with 
windows opening out into the garden and there were 
comfortable sofas and armchairs and chintz curtains. © 
The sense of comfort and informality made every. 
thing seem as if it had been designed as one whole by 
love. 5 
The dogs flung themselves down on the hearth 
rug as if it was their right. Then Just said gently: 
“Welcome home, my darling!” and took her i 
He kissed her and she knew that all the waiti n 
and all the unhappiness had been worth this momer 
when she was his and there were no barriers ane 
nothing to separate them ever again. 
As usual he knew what she was thinking. Raising 
his head, he said: o 
“We will be married this evening in the Chaps 
which is part of this house and once belonged to tt 
Priory.” 
“You have... arranged it?” ‘ 
“I made my plans a long time ago,” he said wi 
a smile, “and I have only to send a message to th 
Vicar. Then, my precious, you shall become my wi 
as I have always intended you to be.” “a 
She gave a sigh of utter happiness and hid h 
face against his shoulder as he kissed her hair. _ | 
Then he turned her face up to his and kissed h 
lips as if he could never let her go. | 
Later they laughed together over tea with SCO! 
Cornish cream, and strawberry jam which he told 
was the pride of the Still-Room. j 
Afterwards she went upstairs to her b ed-ro 
which overlooked the lake, where an aged EF 
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keeper and a young girl with bright eyes and rosy 
apple cheeks were unpacking her luggage. 

“The master says I’m to look after you, M’Lady, 
and I hopes it'll be to Your Ladyship’s satisfaction,” 
the Housekeeper told her. 

“T am sure it will,” Galatea answered. 

She bathed in water scented with the oil of roses 
which also came from the Still-room. 

She then selected a gown from her wardrobe 
for her wedding, although she was not certain that 
Just would understand her choice. 

It was a very simple gown of white gauze and 
because she was afraid that for a widow he would 
think white was unsuitable it was embroidered round 
the hem with silver and there was a touch of silver at 
the neck. 

She was wondering what she should wear on her 
head when the Housekeeper brought her a veil so fine 
that it seemed as if it had been made by fairy fingers. 

“A veil?” she questioned. 

“Twas always worn by the Trevena brides, 
M’Lady, since the family first lived here.” 

With the veil there was a wreath not of orange 
blossom but of white lilies still in bud, and as Galatea 
looked at them in surprise the Housekeeper explained: 

“They come from the master’s conservatory, 
where he grows a number of rare and foreign flowers, 
especially lilies, M’Lady. He’s been a-nurturing these 
ever since he returned home and I feels sure he in- 
tended ’em for some very special purpose.” 

Galatea put the wreath on over the veil, but she 
did not cover her face, only let it fall over her shoul- 
ders and down her back. 

As she went downstairs she hoped that she looked 
beautiful, but if she doubted it she had only to see the 
expression in Just’s eyes as he waited for her. 

He took her hand in his and looked down into her 
face. 

But he did not kiss her and it seemed to her that 
there was no need for words because their thoughts 
were the same, and their hearts were beating as if they 
were already one person. 
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He led her through the house down long corridors 
until they came to a door which was open and she 
could see that there was a Chapel ahead. 

It was very old, and the last rays of the sun cast 
ae patterns through the ancient stained-glass win 

Ows. 




















As they entered, Galatea saw that the Chapel was 

ces with lilies and the fragrance of them filled 
e air, 

She knew they gave her a special message, just 
as the lilies had which Just had sent to her all 1e 
months she had been alone in London.. 7 

She held on tightly to his hand and she reali od 
that he had not given her a bouquet which would 
have come between them. But as they stood before the 
altar the lilies were all round them. ( 
. She prayed that he would always think of her as 
he had when he first saw her as pure as a lily. . 

The Vicar who married them made the age-old 
words of the Marriage Service seem very real and sin- 
cere, and when they knelt before him she was very on 
scious of the spiritual power behind his blessing. 

As they rose to their feet, Just drew her to hin 
and kissed her forehead. ‘9 

“My wife,” he said very softly. 

Then holding her by the hand he led her bac 
into the house. 2 

They went not into the Sitting-Room but nto 
ee Dining-Hall which Galatea had not seen be 
ore. ( 

Now the solemnity and seriousness vanis hed 
the Vicar joined them in a glass of champagne, as di 
all the servants, most of whom Galatea learnt hi 
been at the Priory for many years. 

Each one in turn was introduced to her an 
they told her how fond they were of “Master J ast,” 
they called him, and how happy they were that he k 
found himself a wife. 

“He’s been lonely at times, M’Lady, the e’S 
gainsaying that, but now everything’ll be diffe ent, a 
it’s happy we are to have him and Your Ladyshir > 
us.” “- 


G 
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Galatea found herself laughing as if the burden 
she had carried for so long had vanished and it was 
spring not only outside the Priory but inside and in 
her heart. 

After the Vicar had left, Galatea took off her veil 
and wreath and the servants busied themselves provid- 
ing them with a meal which they ate in a small room 
overlooking the lake. 

It was a very beautiful, octagonal room decorated 
not with pictures but with little alcoves in which there 
were ancient statues of Saints, which had once stood in 
the Priory. 

There was silver on the table which had belonged 
to the Trevenas for generations and round them were 
garlands of small lilies like those Galatea had worn 
in her wreath. 

They toasted each other in champagne, and re- 
membered that the last time they had drunk cham- 
pagne together was when she had dined with him in 
the wood. 

Then they moved into the Sitting-Room to stand 
for a moment looking at the last rays of the sun sinking 
behind the great trees in the Park. 

There was a glimmer of crimson on the lake and 
the daffodils were still golden, although the shadows 
were lengthening and growing purple. 

It was all so beautiful that Galatea drew in her 
breath, then she said very quietly: 

“I have ... something to... tell you.” 

“I am waiting,” Just said, as he had said to her 
before. 

As if he knew what she wanted, he moved a little 
away from her so that she stood alone, her little Gre- 
cian head silhouetted against the window. 

After a moment she began to speak slowly in a 
very low voice, telling him as she had never told 
anyone else about her marriage. 

“My father was always a gambler,” she began. 
“It was the only thing that amused him, and after my 
mother died he spent the whole of his time at the 
gaming-tables. 

“Sometimes he won, when he would be wildly 
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extravagant and give me a dozen presents, most of 
them quite unsuitable and not in the least what I 
wanted, but which he bought simply because they 
were expensive! 

“At other times things would go wrong and he 
would sack the servants, dispose of the horses, the sil- 
ver would go to the Pawnbrokers, and I was told I 
could not even have a book for my lessons, let alone a 
new gown.” 

She paused for a moment. Then she said in a 
voice which Just could barely hear: 

“One day he came home and brought with hin 
..- Lord Roysdon.” | 

As she spoke she could remember peeping over 
the banister at her father walking across the Hall and 
wondering who was with him. 

Her father had promised to buy her a horse of 
her own for her seventeenth birthday, which was in 
three weeks’ time, and she had heard of one: i 
had not only been broken in but was extremely wel 
bred and not expensive. a 

The man who was selling him had brought hin 
to the house to show her father, but she had lear 
he could not stay long but must get home, q 

She waited for a little while, then she ran dowr 
stairs. uy 

As she opened the door of the Sitting-Room shi 
heard her father say in a harsh tone: ea 

“It is no use, My Lord. You cannot get bloo 
from a stone. I have been perfectly honest with you 
—that is all I have!” ‘" 

She walked in to see her father standing on the 
hearth-rug facing what seemed to her to be an elderl 
gentleman. But because she was afraid of losing hi 
horse she interrupted them, saying: 


“Papa, I must apologise for bothering you, 


you said you would look at the horse you { omisi 

me for my birthday and it is here for your inspect on.” 
Her father did not answer, but the gentlen 

with him asked: "ia 


“Who is this?” 
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Uncomfortably, it seemed to Galatea, her father 
said quickly: 

“This is my daughter, Galatea, My Lord.” 

“I thought you said you have given me a list of 
everything you possess.” 

Galatea had not understood what he was talking 
about but later she was not surprised to learn that her 
father had lost thousands of pounds to Lord Roysdon 
at the gaming-tables and could not meet his debts. 

Having seen Galatea, Lord Roysdon made his 
own terms, and she learnt that she had no choice in 
the matter—she was to marry him. 

Because he wanted her and was prepared to pay 
handsomely for what he desired, he not only waived 
the debt owed him by her father but put quite a con- 
siderable amount of money into a Marriage Settlement. 

“You are an extremely lucky girl, Galatea!” her 
father said over and over again. 

“But he is old, Papa! He may be kind, he may 
be generous, but he is old!” 

“What does that matter?” her father asked her. 
“Do you suppose some beardless young Buck could 
give you all that Roysdon can? You will be rich, my 
child. You will have an important position in Society.” 

He paused to say: 

“I had always thought that with your looks you 
would make a good marriage; but I never aspired as 
high as Roysdon. He is a friend of the Prince of Wales 
and constantly at Carlton House.” 

“But, Papa...” 

It was no use, he was not prepared to listen to 
her. 

Because everyone told her how fortunate she was 
and Lord Roysdon was prepared to buy her trousseau, 
she began to think it was after all rather exciting to be 
married. 

What did it matter that he had been married be- 
fore? His wife was dead and he had no children. 

The wedding-presents, the jewels Lord Roysdon 
gave her, the congratulations of her friends, the splen- 
did wedding, all prevented her from considering what 
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marriage meant, or what would happen when she was 
finally alone with her husband. 

She was in fact never alone with Lord Roysdon 
in the few weeks that led up to the marriage. 

There was no point in having a long engagement, 
and he was impatient for her to become his wife. 

It was planned that they should be married in 
the country and spend their honeymoon at Brighton, 
where the Prince of Wales was in residence. 

There Galatea would be introduced to the fash- 
ionable, somewhat raffish Socialites whom the Prince 
counted as his most intimate friends. 

They were actually married not in Galatea’s home 
but in Roysdon House in Huntingdonshire, because 
Lord Roysdon had such a large number of friends to 
invite and it was impossible for a smaller place to 
accommodate them. 

It had not mattered to Galatea or to her father, 
who was only too thankful that he would not have to 
foot the bill, and they stayed the night before the wed-. 
ding at Roysdon House. | 

She was taken to the Church in an open carriage 
with the tenants cheering her all the way, and there 
were enormous marquees erected on the lawns for the 
entertainment of tenants and employees on the estate. _ 

There was a Wedding Breakfast in the Hc Ise 
for the members of Lord Roysdon’s family and three 
hundred of his friends. There were speeches, and an 
enormous amount of champagne was consumed. a 

It was only when finally Galatea drove away with 
her bridegroom for the first part of their journey te 
Brighton that she felt suddenly afraid of the unknowr 7 

Lord Roysdon had drunk a great deal and was in 
an extremely jovial mood. 4 

He put his arms round his young wife and pulled 
her close to him. His words were slurred as he told het 
how pretty she was. 

“You will make me a very attractive wife, my 
dear; you will grace the Roysdon diamonds and r ak 
all those young Bucks jealous of the lucky man wh 
calls himself your husband—that is me, and I w 
thank you not to forget it!” 
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He chucked her under the chin and kissed her 
cheek because she turned her lips away from him. 

She felt suddenly nauseated that this fat man who 
had eaten and drunk too much should be so familiar 
with her. 

Fortunately, he slept most of the way to the house 
which had been lent to them by another Peer, where 
they were to stay their first night. ’ 

They arrived in time for dinner and while Gala- 
tea was changing she heard her husband moving about 
in the next room and realised there was a communi- 
cating door through which he could visit her. 

She felt herself shiver, and went down to dinner 
to eye him warily, finding it difficult to laugh at his 
jokes and even more difficult to understand the in- 
nuendoes in many of the things he said to her. 

He drank a great deal, and although she sipped a 
glass of wine and tried to do justice to the many dishes 
which had been prepared for them, she felt cold and 
when she went to her bed-room she was shivering. 

As she undressed she knew she was afraid as she 
had never been afraid in her whole life. 

She was very innocent and because her mother 
had died when she was only fifteen nobody had told 
her what to expect of marriage. 

But when Lord Roysdon came into her bed- 
room she knew that he intended to kiss and caress 
her and to sleep in her bed, and every instinct in her 
body cried out against it. 

She had not got into bed, but was standing by the 
fireplace wearing only her nightgown, her eyes very 
wide and dark as she watched him coming towards 
her. 

He looked different in his nightshirt and over it a 
silk robe which was open so that she could see the pro- 
tuberance of his stomach. : 

His face was very red and there was a swimmy 
look in his eyes which made her feel as if her heart 
stopped beating. 

He came towards her, putting out his hands to 
touch her, and she backed away from him, crying: 

“No! No!” 
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“So you are shy,” he chuckled. “Well, that is to 
be expected! But I will soon teach you about love, my 
dear, and you will find it enjoyable, as all women do 
after they have jumped the first hurdle!” 

Still she backed away from him. He came after 
her and she knew that because he had to do so it ex- 
cited him. 

“So you want me to chase you, eh?” he asked. 
“Well, I am still young enough to enjoy a good run for 
my money, but I will be in at the kill, make no mis- 
take about that, my dear. I will be in at the kill!” 

Now he had almost caught her because she had 
reached a corner of the room, but as his hands touched 
her arms she gave a little scream and fought herself 
free of him. 

He ran after her and she pulled open the door of 
her bed-room without fully realising what she was 
doing. 

Out on the landing she started to run up the stair- 
case from the first floor to the second. The staircase 
rose round a square well under a dome, over the centre 
of the Hall. ; 

As she ran she could hear him coming behind her, 
chuckling and laughing. Once he cried out “Tallyho!” 
as if in fact he were in the hunting-field and she was a 
fox he was intent on killing. “! 

She ran up the last stairs to find that there was 
only a narrow Gallery round the dome itself and she 
could go no farther. 

Despairingly she turned to face him, but saw she 
had outrun him and he was a little way below. . 

_ He looked up, and seeing her predicament laughed 
again. | 
“Now I have you!” he cried. “Dammit, you have 
given me a good run, but I have caught you!” . 

Even as he spoke the last words he made a strange 
sound in his throat and his hands went to his heart. _ 

_He gave a groan, swayed, and fell backwards, 
rolling down half a flight of stairs to the landing below. 

She had screamed and gone on screaming until 
the servants came! e 
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There was a silence after Galatea had finished 
speaking. Then she said: 

“They carried him back to his room and a week 
later they took him to London, but he never regained 
consciousness.” 

Just did not speak and after a moment she said: 

“T have told you this because I thought you might 
consider it inappropriate that I wore a white gown in 
which to marry you. But because I thought what 
happened to him was my... fault, I have never let a 
man...touch me....” 

She still looked out the window into the dusk of 
the night as she spoke, but suddenly she found that 
Just was standing close to her. : 

She looked at him and saw that he was smiling 
that strange secret smile she loved, before he said very 
quietly: 

“Do you suppose I did not know that?” 

“How could you have... known?” 

“I knew when I kissed you that I was the first 
man who had ever done so.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes, then with a 
little murmur she turned and hid her face against his 
shoulder. 

He touched her hair. 

“It is all over, my darling, but I was right in 
thinking when I first saw you that you were like a lily, 
untouched and pure, the woman I wanted as my 

“How could you have thought that in the... place 
where you first...saw me...hearing the stories... 
about me?” 

“What I heard was very different from what I 
saw, and what I felt,” he answered. “My heart told me 
you were all I wanted you to be, and when I kissed you, 
my darling, if there had been any doubts your lips 
swept them away.” 

“Was I so... obviously inexperienced?” Galatea 
asked. 

“Your lips were very sweet, very young, and very 
innocent,” he replied, “and that is what I hoped to 
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find in the woman I worshipped and the woman who 
would live here with me as my wife.” 

“Oh... Just!” 

The words were more of a sigh than an exclama- 
tion. 

He held her very close. 

“We have everything, you and I, everything that 
matters! Our love, a home that is a worthy setting for 
you, and, please, God, a place of happiness for our 
children.” 

He put his fingers under her chin and turned her 
face up to his. 

“Forget the past, think of it only as a bad dream 
which is easily forgotten in the morning.” 

“And the . . . outrageous Lady Roysdon?” 

“She has vanished into the mists and will perhaps — 
become a legend among the Bucks and Rakes of St. 
James’s. But she will certainly not trouble you or 
me now or in the future.” 

“Are you quite certain you will not be . . . bore¢ 
with what is . . . left?” : 

“What I have and hold is a very young, very beau- 
tiful girl to whom I have to teach many things,” Just 
replied, “but first of all a great deal about love.” | 

He saw the light in Galatea’s eyes. Then she put 
out her arms to pull his head down to hers, F 

“Teach me,” she whispered. “Oh, darling, teach 
me! I want to learn . . . I want to know how to please 
you and make you . . . happy.” 4 

“That is easy,” he answered, “because already you 
belong to me with your mind and we think the same 
thoughts, my precious heart.” 

He kissed her forehead and went on: 

“You also belong to me with your heart beca IS¢ 
we love each other and with your soul because we ar 
both eternally grateful to the God who has brought u: 
together and made us one.” 

He smiled and his lips were very near to hers @ 
he said: 

“That leaves only one thing, my beloved, your er 
trancing, exciting, and very lovely body. I am a Hig 
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wayman and J demand everything you possess. Are you 
prepared to give me that as well as everything else?” 

“It is yours!” Galatea said passionately. “Yours, 
and, my wonderful Highwayman, I love you so des- 
perately that I Know I have never lived until this mo- 
ment. Now I am alive! because you are touching me and 
because I want so much to be yours completely ... your 
wife... your woman.” 

The last word' was smothered as Just’s mouth came 
down on hers, holding her captive. 

He kissed her until the world vanished and there 
was no longer the dusk outside or the warmth and 
fragrance of the room round them. 

There was only the light of spring, of a new birth, 
as they both came alive in the radiant joy and ecstasy of 
everlasting love. 
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